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Men's “TEXAS RANGER” Matched Outfits 
Ladies’ "FRONTIER QUEEN” Matched Outfits 
Boys’ and Girls’ ““COWBOY KING” Rider Pants 
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Te t3 Most admired and moet desired | 
For comfortable smart summer wear ..... 
there’s a G.W.G. garment for every occasion. Look 
for the famous G.W.G. winged label on the 


garment — your assurance of quality — always! 
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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 
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New spy thrills in Leopold’s unfinished story? 


vy Whitton’s plans: a bonnet in 3 political rings 


LOOK FOR A TOUGHENING ATTITUDE toward Canada’s 425,000 
{ : Reason 


een-age drivers by governments, police and insurance companies 


t} 








latest figures show they’re twice as accident prone as older drivers and 
their accidents cost 20 more lives, injuries and property damage 
Many provinces are studying a system recently adopted in Connecticut 
teen ers remain on probation as drivers until they're 21 (sood drivers 
drive; bad drivers don’t. 
aes MACLEAN’S JASPER is going to Don't Food the 
WARNING | work in some of our national parks | BEARS! 
% this summer on posters warning you 1] ®&3 
not to feed the bears National Parks 
junked the previous poster after deciding 





they were too forbyiding (left) and might 


etn nin t ng tii 
BEARS scare tourists away not only 
ly 




















from the DANGEROUS 
ears but from the parks. The parks 
Before Jasper people asked Maclean’s and artist James After Jasper 
Simpkins for permission to draft Jas] who’s been treating humans 


with firm hand fo these pages. We agreed and Simpkins 


become standard equipment 


years on 


produced the poster (right) which is now to 


CLOAK-AND-DAGGER FANS may get a further “inside” on RCMP 





Leopold’s already famous inside story on Soviet spy operations 
1 North Americ Unknown to anyone, Leopold, who died a few weeks 
igo, had been writing his own story of his adventures as an undercover 
The uncompleted manuscript turned up in a search of his desk 
It won't be released until his estate is probated 


FrOM PATTERSON’S SAFARI to the West Indies to arrange a music- 


ind-dr festival for Princess Margaret’s recent visit 1s going to 
esuit | new calypso influence at the Stratford Shakespearean festival 
Patterson's baptismal project The West Indies show was such a hit it 
ll be held every two years on different islands. “We hope for a long 
term cultural exchange,” says Patterson, “by sponsoring West Indian 


features at Stratford and sending the Stratford company there on tou! 


HAVING UNVEILED HER HOCKEY PLAYERS in Canada, Russia 
vill next be asked to let us see some of her most closely guarded art 
National Gallery director Alan Jarvis, who will lead Canadian painters 


and sculptors 


the Soviet to 


on a tour of Russian galleries next fall, will also ask 
Hermitage 

Including several Rembrandts, they've never been 
Meanwhile, a group of Russian friends here is 
Jackson, B. C. Binning, 


permit a showing of Leningrad’s 
masterpieces 1n Canada 
shown outside Russia 

planning to send Canadian reproductions (A. Y 


[om Thomson) to Stalingrad 


FAR FROM BEING DISILLUSIONED with politics 
defeat in the federal election, Charlotte 
Whitton’s planning to toss her bonnet into all three 
rings—federal, provincial and municipal—if necessary 
to get back in government. Next fall, she tells 
friends, she'll either go back in Ottawa’s mayoralty 
contest or try for the provincial seat held by 80-year-old 
George Dunbar, if there is an election. In the 
meantime, “I'll do more for Ottawa West outside 
parliament than George Mcliraith (who beat her) will 


after her 





Whitton 


do in it,” she says 

EVERY CANADIAN CITY fighting for a larger share of provincial tax 
revenues will watch with hope and envy an impending move by Saint John to 
challenge New Brunswick’s sole right to liquor-tax revenues. The city’s 
case is based on a 1785 charter by Governor Thomas Carleton, conferring 
on it the power to license taverns for liquor sale. Did the province's 

1927 decree establishing a Liquor Control Board abrogate this right? 

Saint John’s mayor W. W. Macaulay says no and wants to fight for the 
$1 million a year the province gets from liquor tax in the city. 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
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YOU’LL SEE SAME SHOWS AT SAME TIME 
FROM COAST TO COAST WITH VIDEOTAPE 


and videotaped in Calgary 


where, owing to the time 


NEW-STYLE TV 


NEXT BIG THING in 


Canadian ry will be 


videotape, an_ electronic difference, it will be late 
invention destined to re afternoon So CBC wiil 
move the problem of net wait a couple of hours 


work time zones. On July before 
| the day ¢ BC 


new coast-to-coast 


retransmitting from 
Regina to Vancouver at a 
better viewing time 


Starts Its 
micro 





wave network, it will also What will it achieve? For 
put six Ampex videotape the networks it will mean 
machines to work in Cal money—they can guaran 
gary registering eastern tee sponsors an 8 p.m 
programs Both _ picture show, say. from coast to 
and sound will go on the Rimmer: first on tape? coest. They can also save 
same tape instantly and, without an studio space by producing shows 

of the processing necessary with film slack times for later transmission by 


CBC will be 
shows any 


able to faithfully as if the 


time 


retransmit th 
within a 


videotape as 
were live 
Will it replace present 


minute, an show 


rv? All evi 


hour or a year 


What is it? As 


Maclean’s reported dence says yes. Videotape is cheaper 
(Oct. 13, 1956) videotape is a tape and more compact than film or kine 
coated with magnetized particles that scope; experts say you can't tell it 
re-arrange themselves in response to from live TV. The recent performanc 
picture and sound signals. First Cana of the Victor Herbert musical, The Red 


Mill, in the U.S 
to those watching it on TV that critic 
reported it was live — it was 
BARBARA 


dian face on the new tape wil! prob 
ably be Shane Rimmer’s. His 
Come Fly With Me, will 
from Sydney 


appeared so sharp 


singel 
evening show 


be seen live 


widely 


to Winnipeg partly videotape MOON 
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HOLIDAY SPENDING SPREE s700-mittion summer? 








WITH THEIR persona! savings now at Quebec, July 31-Aug. 5; Maritim 
record level, Canadians and Ameri Aug. 6-10) 
cans are getting ready for a vacation Costs: Vacatione: will get a break 
spending spree that promises to be the travel-hotel-motel prices have increased 
biggest in Canada’s history and couk less than any services in the past de 
make important breaches in the cur ade and not at all in the past yeas 
rent log-jam of recession. Yen million Car and bus: Gas is cheaper (lc down 
Americans are expected to holiday in from 1957); so are bus fares. Package 
Canada this summer. Vacation spend tours will be popular—7-day, all-ex 
ing by both Americans and Canadian pense tour of the Gaspe, $165 
in this country will probably exceed Air: Rates have slumped 20% for 
$700 million, up 25% most all trips in five years; you 
Evidence: Tourist enquiries in Ottawa save another 20% .on charter thi 
alone are running at an unprecedent Example overseas tourist, $5] 
10,000 a day. Motor leagues say trip er. $354 
nquiries indicate more people ili Fares the same or down from 
travel farther on better roads in Car 1957; you can save 40% on “bargain 
ida than ever before (Oil-compan oach” fares on certain trips. Package 
trip-planning services are 25% busk tours are popular—7-day Toronto 
than in 1957.) Gasp $186 15-day loronto-B. ¢ 
lop attractions: B. ¢ Centennial, th $215 by coach 
300th anniversary of the shrine at St Luxury hotels have dropped rates $1 
Anne-de-Beaupré, Quebec } =million a day. Prices in Cana 72,000 mo 
visitors expected), the cross-country tel rooms range from $4 to $8 (no in 


Margaret (B. ¢ July crease) and ervice 


Prairies, July 26-30 


trip of Princess 


12-26; 


reported bette 


Ontario —CAROL LINDSAY 
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FOOTBALL FORECAST Sizeer parks, big budgets 


ALTHOUGH CANADA'S pro football Hamiltor 
clubs have been warned by almost Cats, persuaded his city to 
everyone, including their own execu- $5,000 for 
tives, that $600,000-a-year budgets can = on 
only lead to ruin, this figure is almost ruin Answers (by the 
sure to go higher next season—and firm of J 
higher after that. The reason is that “ There's a steady “underlying growth 
Canadians’ attraction to football is of public interest in pro football. No 
apparently limited chiefly by the size city has 
ot stadiums and the quality of com- 
petition. Give them good close games 
in bigger parks, and they'll. meet in- 


Grey Cup champion Niger 
shell out 
an impartial business report 
“whether we're really headed fos 
management 
D. Wood and Gordon Ltd.) 


downward trend 
in attendance.” (A 32,000-seat staditim 
is suggested for 
pacity, 19,000.) 


recorded a 


Hamilton; present ca 


creasingly higher costs. “ Major cities with a contending team 
can expect to fill 80% of the seats 
The above is not a sports writer day in their parks—and most could stand 


dreaming. It’s the gist of the first for 
mal business-management report on 
the status and future of Canada’s pro 
football. Tired of the 
traditionally loose ap 
proach to football econ 
omics (“Give us a win 
ner; we'll pack the park”) 


bigger parks 
ance should 


Average attend 


1968 


game 
10,000 by 
except perhaps in Regina, where satu 
ration has almost 
reached, and Calgary, 
where past attendance 
may not justify a bigger 
stadium 


increase 


been 






businessman - oarsman “ Tip to Toronto and 
footballer Jake Gaudaur, > Calgary: get a _ better 
who is president of the team. TRENT FRAYNI 

1 





BACKSTAGE 


How will Supreme Court weigh Duplessis’ power? 


EARLY IN 


JUNE a case will com 


before the Supreme Court of Canada 
that poses some interesting question: 
for debate on the prime minister's favor 


ite project, a Bill of Rights: What pro 
tection already 
against the 


exists for the citizen 


What 


agent of 


agents of the state 


recourse has a citizen if an 


the siate does him damage by exceed 
ing ‘awful powers? How much more 


protection can be guaranteed by a fed 


} statute 


er: without encroaching on 
provincial 


The case is that of Frank 


authority? 

Roncarell: 
who twelve years ago was a rich Mont 
real restaurateur and who now is an 


obscure salaried employee of the St 
Authority 
is a member of the religious sect known 
as Witnesses of When hun 
dreds of Witnesses were being arrested 
in Montreal between 1944 and Novem 
ber 1946, on 
preme Court later found to be invalid, 
Frank Roncarelli went batl for 393 of 
them, putting up a total surety of about 
$83,000. For this 


Liquor 


Lawrence Seaway Roncarelli 


Jehovah 


charges which the Su 


Quebec 
from 


reason the 
Commission on orders 
Premier Maurice Duplessis, canceled 
the liquor license that Roncarelli had 
held for many years like his father be 
fore him, and effectively put Roncarelli 


out of business 


Roncarelli sued for 

tried to sue Edouard 
chairman of the Quebec 
mission, but the Quebec Alcoholic 
Liquor Act QOLC chairman 
cannot be sued without the permission 
of the Chief, Justice of Quebec. The 


Chief refused to 
sion 


damages. He 
Archambault 
Liquor Com 


says the 


Justice give 
Then Roncarelli tried to sue the 
Quebec 
OLC cannot be sued without permission 
of the attorney-general. The 
general of Quebec is Premier Duplessis 


permis 


Liquor Commission, but the 


attorney 


who announced at a press conference 
that he was refusing permission 

Duplessis him 
self, and to everyone's astonishment he 


So Roncarelli sued 


won. True, he asked $118,000 and the 
court awarded him only $8,000. True, 
by the time he got judgment nearly 


five years had gone by his business 
was ruined and he himself was looking 
in vain for work. But on the question 
of principle he ruled 
that he had been damaged, that it was 
Premier Duplessis’ fauli, and that Du 


won. The court 


plessis must pay 

Both parties appealed 
pealed the judgment 
the amount ol 


Duplessis ap 
itself, Roncarelli 
damages $8,000 
wouldn't even pay the interest on what 
he had lost 
With one judge dissenting, the Court 
of Appeal threw out the judgment in 
Roncarelli’s favor. It is this decision 
that is now to be reviewed by the Su 
preme Court of Canada. Even its rul 
ing will not necessarily be final, 

zan before December 
and can therefore be taken to the Privy 


This time Duplessis won 


since 


this case beg: 1949 


cy 
a 


Council in London by either party 


The record of the case includes some 
interesting reading. In _ particular, it 


gives an illuminating glimpse of Pre 


mier Duplessis’ own concept of his 
personal authority 

By the mere letter of the law he 
wouldn't have been involved in the 
case at all. Power to tissue liquor per 


mits lies with the Quebec Liquor Com 
which “may cancel any permit 
at its discretion.” Duplessis could have 
argued that Chai 

Archambault acted upon his 


mission 


if he had so chosen 
man own 
authority against Roncarelli. and that if 
anyone 


he 


were liable for damages it was 


Duplessis said nothing of the kind. “I 
have ordered the Quebec Liquor Com 
mission to cancel his 
premier 


permit,” said the 
‘the sympathy which 
this man has shown for the Witnesses 
of Jehovah in such an evident 


because 


repeated 
and audacious manner is a provocation 
of justice 

At this time the Witnesses of Jehovah 
had not been convicted, finally, of any 
offense. Hundreds had been charged, 
but appeals in the test cases were pend 
ing: when they finally got to the Su 
preme Court the charges were thrown 
out. Nevertheless Duplessis argued 
that “the plaintiff's conduct constituted 
a defiance of public order and author 
ity,” since he persisted in putting up 
bail for the Ron- 
carelli had done this in spite of the fact 
that he, Duplessis, had “pointed out to 
the public the dangers of being accom 
plices in the (Witness) movement.” That 
was why he had “ordered” the Ron- 
permit canceled, “not tempor 
but definitely and for always.” It 
was also made known through the press 


accused Witnesses 


carelli 
arily 


AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 






| 
IP 


that no one Roncarelli’s 


restaurant from him could hope for a 


who bought 


license, either 
The defendant 


ously 


(Duplessis) 
trial judge, 
acted in his quality of 
minister and attorney-general 
and minister of the Crown in good faith 
and in the interests of the public, his 
cts cannot be questioned.’ 


strenu 
contends said the 
that as he 


prime 


The judge 
did not agree with this view 

Neither did the Court of Appeal 
even though it found in his favor. Its 
ground for over-ruling the trial judge 
was that Duplessis’ responsibility for 
cancelation of the license was not clear 
ly proven remarked that 
the premier’s approval of the QL¢ 
chairman’s act was not an “order” in 
the usual sense (even though Duplessis 
himself said quite flatly that it was) 

But in practice it appears that any 
word from Premier Duplessis has the 
effect of an order among the officials 
whom he appoints. As the trial judge 
grimly remarked, anyone who ignored 
the premier’s expressed will might find 
his appointment “abruptly terminated.” 
Or in Premier Duplessis’ own words to 
the court: “When the 
speaks, it is an order.” 

One question, therefore, that the 
Supreme Court will have to decide is 
who's in charge here. Another is wheth- 
er this person can be held responsible 
for damage inflicted on a citizen, in 
this case the loss of a livelihood and a 
considerable fortune. (Roncarelli sold 
his business at a tremendous loss, found 
himself unable to get suitable work for 
years, even tried doing business under 
an assumed name for a while but still 
found himself in trouble whenever he 
was recognized.) Is the state’s agent ac- 
countable for such damage, or is he so 


One judge 


superior officer 








You BOVS GET 
IN THERE AWD 
HELP THE HERO 
—HE’S THE 
GUY WITH THE 
CLUB / 

















“What protection exists for the citizen against the agents of the state?” 





far above the law that “his acts cannot 
be questioned”? Did he in fact exceed 
his proper authority when he punished 
Frank Roncarelli for giving legal aid 
to the accused Witnesses of Jehovah? 

Behind that question lies another, the 
most important of all: What guarantees 
exist in this country for the freedom of 
worship and of speech? 

The Witnesses whom Roncarelli bail 
ed out were arrested for distributing 
pamphlets, holding meetings, preaching 
sermons and so on. One of the pam- 
phlets was entitled, “Quebec’s Burn 
ing Hate,” and it contains some very 
intemperate language directed against 
the Roman Catholic Church and other 
institutions. No doubt the sermons con 
tained similar language 

Some Witnesses were 
sedition, but the Supreme Court ruled 
eventually that the pamphlet they dis- 
tributed was not seditious. Some were 
arrested for violating a municipal by 
law by distributing circulars without a 
license: the Supreme Court ruled that 
this bylaw was itself illegal 

Frank Roncarelli was penalized, then, 
for no other crime than putting up bail 
for people whom, in the end, the Su 
preme Court found innocent of any 
offense. On the. face of it, you'd think 
Roncarelli would have an_ excellent 
chance of winning his case before the 
same high court 

However, both the Jehovah's Witness 
judgments were split decisions, five 
judges to four. One of the five judges 
who upheld the Witnesses in the pre- 
vious cases was Mr. Justice Roy Kel- 
lock, now retired. Mr. Justice Ronald 
Martland, who was appointed last 
January, has yet to reveal his views in 
cases of this kind. 


accused of 


Also there are differences of opinion, 
among authorities of equal eminence, 
about the constitutional safeguards of 
liberty in Canada. Some judges in pre- 
vious cases have held that the provin- 
cial authority over “property and civil 
rights,” stipulated by the British North 
America Act, includes civil liberties. By 
that interpretation these liberties are at 
the mercy of provincial governments 
and, presumably, would remain so no 
matter what the new federal Bill of 
Rights may say. 

The opposite view, which up to now 
has prevailed in several important judg- 
ments, is that the fundamental liberties 
of the subject are guaranteed by the 
British North America Act and cannot 
be abrogated by a provincial govern- 
ment. This is the “Duff Doctrine,” elab- 
orated by Chief Justice Sir Lyman Duff 
when the Supreme Court quashed the 
Alberta Press Act some twenty years 
ago. Last year Mr. Justice D. C. Abbott 
carried the Duff Doctrine a step further, 
in his reasons for judgment against the 
Quebec Padlock Law—he said these 
liberties could not be suppressed by any 
Canadian legislature, federal or provin- 
cial, but only by actual amendment of 
the British North America Act in the 
British parliament. 

It is not certain, of course, that the 
Supreme Court will regard the Ron- 
carelli case as a straight freedom-of- 
worship issue; it is complicated, as the 
previous cases were not, by questions 
only half relevant to civil liberty. How 
much “discretion” can the Quebec 
Liquor Commission lawfully exercise? 
How much of that authority, if any, can 
be delegated to Premier Duplessis? But 
with all these qualifications, the Ron- 
carelli trial is still the most important 
civil-liberty case since the Padlock Law 
was thrown out two years ago. 








BACKSTAGE IN ENTERTAINMENT 


Foreign films saving the day for small movie houses 


A YEARLY INFLUX of almost 
100,000 non-English-speaking peo- 
ple into Canada is putting new 
life into two of TV’s most gaunt 
and harried victims, neighborhood 
movies and local radio. Mainly in 
the “golden horseshoe” of south- 
ern Ontario, the new arrivals have 
created a brand-new market for 
foreign films in nine languages 
and radio programs in more than 
twenty. Examples: 

Three Toronto theatres impover- 
ished by TV competition — the 
Studio, Paradise and Royal 
George have been reopened by 
two brothers, Bob and Lionel Les- 
ter, and converted strictly to Ital- 
ian films. They're doing a land- 
office business. Another smaller 
house that folded now shows Ger- 
man, Hungarian and Ukrainian 
movies to packed audiences. 

Half a dozen major booking 
agents now distribute about 200 a 
year to thirty non-English thea- 
tres from Vancouver to Montreal. 


The large majority are strictly for 
foreign audiences from French 
and Greek to Swedish and Japan- 
ese — and have no dubbed-in Eng- 
lish sound or sub-titles. Their 
gross is now in the millions. 

The most acceptable fare in 
most languages, according to Har- 
old Bell, chief booker of Inter- 
national Film Co., is “sex and reli- 
gion.” This may help explain why 
Italian films are by far the most 
popular, followed by French, with 
Russian a bad last, and why Ital- 
ian stars outshine others. Top fa- 
vorite is not Gina Lollobrigida, 
but Sophia Loren. The male box- 
office hero is Amadeo Nazzari, 
“the Italian Errol Flynn.” 

Such preoccupation with sex 
keeps Italian and French films 
fairly constantly in hot water with 
censors. “There’s a lot of cleav- 
age and over-exposure,” says On- 
tario censor O. J. Silverthorne in 
the politest terms, “but we lean 
over a little for foreign audiences,” 


Backstage IN MEDICINE 


What's behind cancer? 


ALTHOUGH THE fast-narrowing 
search for a miracle drug and pro- 
tective vaccine is raising the most 
dramatic question marks in the 
struggle to beat cancer, other be- 
guiling questions are popping up 
in Canadian research. Here are 
some of the latest: 

¥ Does modern civilization itself 
cause cancer? The federal depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare has 
been shocked to learn that Eski- 
mos, believed to be immune, are 
not. Eight in Canada’s far north 
have been discovered suffering 
from cancer: some had been work 
ing on DEWline. Says Dr. Alex 
Phillips of the Canadian Cancer 
Society: The cause may lie in their 
Another 
fallout. 


changed life and diet 
possibility: nuclear-tests 
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Background 


NO UPSWING IN BANKRUPTCIES 

Business may look a little sick, as some business- 
men say, but the mortality rate is no worse than 
recent years. In spite of the recession “there 
has been no dramatic upswing in bankruptcies,” 
says J. S. Larose, superintendent of bankruptcy 
in the justice department. In 
year, 2,849 businesses went into bankruptcy 
court. It was 3,412 last year and the pace is 
Biggest recent 
bankruptcy: a Toronto construction firm 
(George Hardy Ltd.) that sank with $3 million 


about the same this year 


declared liabilities. 


PEL iii 


MOUNTIES TOP CROWD-STOPPERS 
Best-drawing exhibits in the Canadian 
pavilion at the Brussels Fair are the Orenda 
engine and Cobalt (cancer) bomb, according 


Canada turns up some new theories 


“ Does where you live and what 
you eat determine whether you 
get cancer? After lengthy research, 
Dr. Harry Warren, of University 
of B.C.’s department of geology 
and geography, says: “We're com- 
ing to the conclusion good health 
depends on a balance of chemical 
elements in the earth’s crust. Too 
many or too little of certain ele- 
ments cause disease. With more 
research we may be able to supply 
useful information to those seek- 
ing a cancer cure.” 

“ How much does a patient's 
state of mind count in treating 
cancer? In a new $600,000 hostel 
built by the Ontario Cancer So- 
ciety in Toronto, a different twist 
is being applied to treatment. The 
theory is that starchy, antiseptic 





LOREN 


NAZZARI 


...In Italy the accent is on sex. 


admitting he lets Sophia lean a 
little too. Russian films are more 
vigorously vetted for propaganda; 
bookers seldom even try to get 
them past Quebec censors. Hottest 
trade gossip concerns a coming 
switch by Russia from _ political 
propaganda to sex propaganda. 
Foreign - language radio hasn't 
yet matched the films, but it could 
catch up in a hurry. Canada’s pri- 
vate radio stations devote 150 
hours a week to shows and com 
ment in 25 languages (110 of it in 
Ontario and Quebec). Leading 
“foreign station”: Foster Hewitt’s 
Toronto CKFH with 24 hours a 
week in Italian, Greek, German, 
Macedonian, Hungarian, Polish, 
Latvian and Japanese, all spon- 
sored by smaller local merchants. 





Warren: secret in soil? 


hospital rooms have a demoraliz- 
ing effect on patients who don’t 
have to be in bed. The hostel’s 
wards are colorfully decorated, 
flowers arrive daily, paintings are 
changed each week. Hairdressers 
primp the women; there are mov- 
ies, picnics, concerts and bingo. At 
the parties are people who have re- 
covered from cancer. “Just talking 
to them boosts patients’ morale,” 
says a volunteer worker. 


to traffic counts on 6,000 daily visitors. 
But they don’t match our eight Mounties 


as crowd-stoppers. 
cameras in front of the giant Archambault 
mural and thought art had finally come into its 
own,” reports Alan Phillips for Maclean’s 
“Then I saw it was a Mountie 
they'd been shooting.” 
off duty so they won't collect crowds. 


(see above). 


1956, a boom 


“t saw a crowd clicking 


Mounties wear civvies 


WE BRAG ABOUT INVENTIONS 


Canadians modest, shy, self-effacing? 
says Brantford businessman Cyril Henderson 
who, fed up with Russian and American 

claims of being first to invent this and that, 


Not so, 


began a list of firsts for Britain (100) and 


Canada (20). 


gist of them: 


The Canadian ones, he claims, 
include insulin, steamship, telephone, foghorn, 
Pablum and batteryless radio. 
hundreds of letters of encouragement. The 
“Toot our horn a little louder.” 


He’s had 
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after a summer layoff. 


Backstage 
AT BRUSSELS 


How our high-cost meals 
lose us friends at Fair 


WHILE AMERICANS and 
Russians vie for pre-emi- 
nance — and sightseers — at 
the Brussels international 
exhibition Canada has easily 
established firsts in one department: In L’Alouette 
Canadienne, our restaurant in the big square steel- 
framed Canadian pavilion, we have put on some of 
the most-expensive, least-Canadian and most-criticized 
meals in the whole fair grounds 

Mounties on duty in the pavilion became so irri- 
tated at food and service they threatened to dine in 
full uniform in the nearby Czech restaurant. 

The 48 Canadian college boys and girls acting as 
guides did eat with, the Czechs before our official 
opening, although their meals are free in L’Alouette. 

One American asked a Mountie to “arrest that 
man up there. He just charged me 80c for a cheese 
sandwich.” (Meals were $5.20 without wine or coffee.) 

“That man” is Felix Georges Deneyer, a small, 
suave, wavy-haired Belgian who got the contract to 
run the restaurant after the government failed to 
interest Canadian caterers, including CNR and CPR. 
In Ottawa Deneyer impressed Trade and Commerce 
officials with eulogistic references to our native dishes 
and his Continental ways around a table. Here are 
some of the statements he made last October with 
Alan Phillips’ current report on them from Brussels: 
DENEYER: “In Canada you find only steak and 
chicken, steak and chicken. In Brussels the accent will 
be on Canadian dishes — more than two dozen.” 
PHILLIPS: “I spent about a week at the fair. There 
may be Canadian dishes, but all I saw was boiled 
potatoes—not from P.E.I. Sample menu: tapioca 
consommé, St. Lawrence salmon, grilled rump steak 
and French fries, boulardi Bruxelles or potatoes 
dauphin, maple syrup pie.” 

DENEYER: “Meals will be served with a special 
air. I will bring to L’Alouette a great dash.” 
PHILLIPS: “I saw diners dashing right out of the 
place after waiting two hours to get served. Deneyer 
showed his own dash by firing 30 waiters the first 
week. He said they were inefficient; they said he'd 
promised $14 a day and paid them $5.” 
DENEYER: “Waiting for his meal to cook, the cus- 
tomer will relax, drink—he will love it.” 

PHILLIPS: “In the Canadian bar I paid 70c a glass 
for wine and didn’t love it a bit. The same wine is 
half the price in Swiss, Spanish or Israeli bars.” 

r & C officials got so many complaints about food 
and prices they have since had two unpublicized 
meetings with Deneyer. The $5.20 meal is now $4.20. 
You get about the same from the Czechs for $3 





Deneyer: in the soup? 


ee 


WEIGHT GUESSERS CURSE SACK 

As if things weren't tough encugh for weight 
guessers now sharpening up for the summer 
carnivals, there’s the sack dress. “Frankly, it’s 
going to be a problem,” says John Park 

of Toronto, a weight guesser for 37 years. 

“We guess about 60% right (within three 
pounds either way), but a few years ago the 
bustle knocked us for a loop. I'm afraid 

the sack will be worse. For us it’s as 

bad as a raincoat—we hate rainy days.” 

NOW IT’S LATE LATE VODVIL 

Snowed under almost everywhere by TV, 
vaudeville is fighting back in one small sector for 
the most unlikely audience—people who watch 
the late late late shows. Vancouver’s Majestic 
this spring showed late late late vaudeville, 
starting at 1 a.m. and closing at 5 a.m. It went 
so well they'll try it again in the fall 
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Editorial 


Unions forsake blind loyalty — 
a lesson for others too 


AT THE RISK of sounding like a black reactionary, 
we suggest that the dispute between the CPR and 
its firemen has served one good end. It has dealt a 
much-needed blow to the notion that blind, uncriti 
cal loyalty—-among unions or within any other seg- 
ment of the body politic—is a virtue in itsell 

Not long ago the ancient code of solidarity would 
have compelled every other union in Canada to give 
unqualified support to the firemen. It would not 
have mattered that their object was to maintain un 
needed men in unnecessary jobs, thus inevitably rais- 
ing the transportation costs of the public at large 
Reg: rdless of the real issues, most of organized labor 
would have seen the paramount issue as a struggle 
hetween labor and the bosses. Many unions would 
have been prepared to strike in sympathy with the 
firemen as a fellow union, even while being utterly 
out of sympathy with their cause 

It is to the credit of labor that nothing of the 
sort happened this time. Nearly all unions elected 
to weigh the real issues on their merits; they gave the 
firemen little support or encouragement in thei 
threatened strike. And in following this mature and 


reasoned course, we maintain, they did not “betray 


their fellow unionists; on the contrary they tried to 
dissuade them from a reckless blunder that could 
have led them. and to some extent the rest of labor 


into a great disaste! 


[here are many other special groups within this 
omplicated society—professional groups, business 
groups, employers’ groups political groups. Few of 


them have been so consistently wise or broad of 
vision that they too cannot with profit re-examine 
the fatuous and often dangerous credo Of my union 
right “or wrong, Mmy\ issociation right or wrong my 


party right or wrong 


his kind of unthinking, automatic loyalty to 
some particular interest not only comes as a rule 
into conflict with the general interest; it very often 
defeats its own ends. Who can say the supine loyalty 
of the Liberal Party to itself and its leaders during 
the last twenty years was not a major cause of Its 
own downfall? Who can say that medicine, law and 
other professions have really advanced their own ot 


the public’s ends by their tendency to close ranks in 


1e face of almost any breath of public criticism of 
their members? Who can say the nation’s Chambers 
of Commerce, Boards of Trade and similar asso- 
ciations might not have better served their own 
interests by spending a little less energy attacking the 
enemies” of business and a little more energy re- 
pairing its deficiencies? 

Loyalty is one of the noblest of all human qual- 
ities. But when it deliberately shuts its eyes to the 
facts of life, when it sets one class or cadre against 
another with no regard for common sense or conse- 
quence, then it becomes no more than another pa- 


thetic and self-defeating folly. 
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Mailbag 





~ B.C.—a roost for a flock of ne’er-do-wells? 
~ A bid from Maritimes for our “Churchillian” prose 


~ BC. art—‘‘indescribable smears and scrawls’’? 


B.C. is snobbish? (British Columbians 
Are Snobs, by Lister Sinclair, May 10) 
How true! B.C. is radical? How can 
it be otherwise—all the extroverts, ad 
venturers, malcontents and ne’er-do- 
wells flock here. One obnoxious result 
B.C.’s own famous, or should I say 


infamous, Socred government Con 
gratulations on your salute to B.C.’'s 
Centennial. — M. AYE, JAFFRAY, B.C. 
w | 


I think Lister Sinclair suffers from 
nobbishness himself in writing such 
an article, which is disappointing from 
one whom I always though: blessed 
with mor than average brains! 


MRS. GRACE GLEED, WEST VANCOUVER, 


~ May I compliment you on... 
Mr. Sinclair’s remarks ...— CGE 
TAYLOR. WEST VANCOUVER, 

“ It is so contrary to my own 
observations of all parts of British 
Columbia. It is nothing short of a 
ibel on the nine people of B.¢ 

HEIDMAN, OTTAWA 


Slaughter of the fir 


The wholesale logging of the Douglas 
Fir forests (The Vanishing Giant that 
Built a Province, May 10) is reminis 
cent of the slaughter of buffalo and 
xtermination of the passenger pigeon 
The callous attitude that there is 
never-ending supply of the great tree, 
ind that “there'll always be enough 
iround to finish off the rumpus room 

disgraceful. When one compared the 
pitiful amount of reforestation in B. ¢ 
with that in the Pacific coast states of 
the U.S., one is sorely tempted to join 
vith the conservation crusade at once 
In B. C. a crusade is what’s needed.— 
ADRIAN BEVIS, TORONTO. 


Native’s return “Churchillian” 


4 Native’s Return to B.C. (May 10) by 
Pierre Berton is surely fascinating 


reading, not only for its interest but 


f 


for the writing, actually Churchillian 
You have never had anything like it 
ever before. How we'd like to have 
Pierre come to N. B. and write us up 
as we reaily are. My three eldest broth- 
ers were early B. C. settlers. —- MRs. 
EVANGELINE STEEVES THOMAS, PETIT- 
CODIAC, N.B 


“ Pierre Berton states that Simon Fra- 
ser named B.C. or part of it New 
Caledonia because he thought it as 
lovely as his native Scotland. Fraser 
was indeed of Scottish descent; he was 
however born at Bennington, Vermont, 
in 1776 and moved with his family to 


Canada later He joined the North 
west Company at 16 and in IS8OI be 
came a partmer.—R. A. VAIR, CALGARY. 


What sells painter Hughes 


Why such a small space for E. J 
Hughes’ Gabriola Island? (B.C. by Its 
Nine Best Artists, May 10). What im 
presses me is your quote: “Hughes is 
the oniy one of this group who lives 
by painting alone.” There is proof in 
Hughes’ work that people will pay 
extravagant prices for paintings that 
bring peace of mind, are pleasing in 
color and workmanship, and bring 
beauty to one’s home What else do 
we buy paintings for?—MARJORIE Mc- 
KEOWN DUFF, HAMILTON. 


“ With the exception of one print by 
I J. Hughes, your album by B. ¢ 
artists looks like what’s left on the floor 





4 Ba 


a 


of a room in our house after I’ve paint 
ed a ceiling You could have obtained 
the same results by commissioning 
some grade-6 students to do the port 
folio JIM DONNELLY, DUNDAS, ONT 

a When a magazine prints in 
describable smears and mad _ scrawls 
as art, that’s it 


No wonder for 
eign powers deem us a nation of idiots. 
I have spanked my children for less 
—M. MCKAEGE, SHERBROOKE. 


Cover to cover: 4 hours 


I started to read your centenary edi 
tion at 3.30 p.m. and hecame so ab 
sorbed that I continued reading with 
out a pause until 7.45 p.m. when I 
reached the back cover. 1 thank you 
for a very enjoyable and profitable 
evening.—A. J. BLAND, VANCOUVER 


“ Your B.C. issue is sour grapes. The 
crowning effort was Blair Fraser’s The 
Rise and Fall of Social Credit. Lots 
of people are not satisfied with S.( 
government, but how nice to live where 


we can Say SO.—MRS. H. SANDERS, NEL- 
SON, B.C. 
- 


An outstanding job 
P. A. GAGLARDI, VICTORIA, B.C. 


_ British Columbia would do 
welf to procure a million copies of 
this issue and send one to every cor 
ner of the globe . . . — MRs. M, D. 
MCCUAIG, VANCOUVER, 


" The art, humor and reports 
make very worthwhile reading ... — 


MRS. FRANCES BIRD, SALMON ARM, E.C 


MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE 63 
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Driven a dream lately “ 





‘ 
[axe a fresh summer morning. Add a country 
road to nowhere in particular . .. and you're in the 
mood for dreaming. 


And dreams can come true. Just slip behind the 


wheel of your 58 Ford and feel the smooth surge of 


Thunderbird power at the tip of your toe... and 
the softest surest ride on any road today. For this 
great new Ford is truly a dream — a dream to drive 
and a dream to own. 

See your Ford Dealer soon for the wonderful, 
low-priced story. 





SIX or V-8 

the going : 

is great 
MAGAZINI JUNE 7 1958 
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At Owen Stanley Park, B.C. The 58 Ford Sunliner 
beautiful new way to pni sunshine in your driving 


Overloo 
Victoria 
Ford in 


alway s, 


king Vancouver—the 


58 Fairlane 500 


Fine car style and sure-fire performance put 
a class with the finest—yet 


at Ford’s traditionally 


low price 


it’ 


yours, 
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Town 
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Let this book be 
your Idea Starter 


You can live modern right where you are—by transforming 
the house you have into the home you have dreamed of. This 
booklet, ‘Rooms i’d Like to Live With’’, shows you old rooms 
that have been made modern... makes it easy to develop new 
ideas about your present home. 


Ask for this booklet now. It will kindle your imagination. 
You'll develop ideas to make your bathroom sparkle with style 
and beauty... your kitchen a joy to work in...a basement 
with an attractive heating plant which makes an extra room 
possible ...a living room where radiators will blend with 
your decoration scheme. 


You'll be amazed how you can add style, convenience and 
greater comfort to an older home... and usually at far less cost 
than you thought possible. 


Your plumbing and heating contractor will gladly 
help you. Easy payments may be arranged, if you 
wish, through your bank with a Government- 
sponsored Home Improvement Loan. 


Fil) out the coupon today. 





AN INDUSTRY SERVING THE NATION'S HEALTH 


Canadian Institute of Plumbing & Heating, 7M3 © 
Department MC-2, 
550 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Without obligation, please rush my copy of the colorfully illustrated “Rooms I'd Like to Live 
With” — FREE 
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The best advertisement, Halifax's one 
tattoo parlor (naturally it’s on Bar- 
rington St.) has is the boss, C. Snow. 
His partner, D. Briand, is embellish 
ing the display in Rex Woeds’ paint- 
ing. For Horst Ehricht’s photograph 
of the same scene, turn to page 18. 
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Whether at blinding speeds in racing cars or at regular speeds 


in your car, Champion spark plugs give /u//-firing power! 


Q. Why have 7 of the last 8 Indianapolis winners 


A. Champions give full-firing power. —. 


MAG 


AZINE, 


been powered by Champion spark plugs ? fit 





) 
CHAMPION 
SINCE 1919 





Put new Champions in your car every 
10,000 miles. Youll get an z7medzate boost 
in horsepower...and save gasoline, too! 





W orld’s favorite spark plug—engineered for every car built by Ford, General Motors, 
Chrysler, American Motors, Studebaker-Packard and every major foreign maker CHARA P cere 
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getting insurance coverage for all of us without the expense 


of individual policies. 


“With a wife and two 


responsibilities. In my ist the majo 


How ore low-cost policy 


children, a man 





insures entire family... 


has plenty of 


problem was 


“i complexities 


I 


‘Then my Confederation Life man told me about their new Family Policy. 
All | pay is one low-~ ost premium and we re ali covere d W hen we have more 
children, they’re covered too—at no extra cost! Last night, | signed the 
yplication for my Confederation Life Family Policy and solved the major 
problem of protecting my family’s future! 

EXAMPLI 
Cor / ’ e 30. wife 2 childre 

@e Monthly Premium: $12.00 

@ $5,000 permanent insurance on your Ow! life with premiums 
paval le only to e 65 

@ Substantial cash ilu uaranteed and generous dividends 
te ‘ lared minh ially. 

@ Premiums waived if totally disabled for at least six months. 

@ Double or l'riple indemnity if death due to accident 

® Liberal Cash Benefits for Accidental Dismemberment. 

e Insurance on your wife until you reach age 65 

@ $1,000 insurance on each child, present and future (maximum 
$5,000 for all children) to age 21 o1 mur age Oo ll yoner; each 
hild may convert to a $5,000 policy regardless of health at 


| 
that time, 


PROTECT THE ONES YOU LOVE, CONSULT 


(one 


Send for F'ree Booklet. 


deration 


ASSOCIATION 


For Your W hole 


Life 





Family.” 


describing Confederation Life’s new Family Policy. 


Confederation Life Association, 
321 Bloor Street East, Toronto 5. 


Please send me your Free Booklet, ‘For Your Whole Family”’, 
describing Confederation Life's new Family Policy. 
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London Letter 





BY 
(C\rime 
among 


It was Sunday evening in St. John’s 
Wood and the Baxters were enjoy 
ing the crackling of the grate fire 
ind the cackling of comedians on 
the television set in the morning 
room. No one else was in the 
house and, therefore, it was rather 


odd to hear a sharp knock on the 


morning-room door. We _ were 
even more astonished when we 
found that the intruders were a 
husky policeman plus a_ plain- 


dark-haired 
Teddy-boy clothes 
Sorry to disturb you,’ 


clothes officer and a 
youth with 
said the 
policeman, “but this here young 
roof of the 


house next door and jumped across 


fellow got onto the 
to your roof, Ma’am.” 

It was al very cosy and con 
genial, so much so in fact that I 
felt we should offer refreshment at 
least to the uniformed policeman 
‘No thanks sir,” he said. “Not on 
duty 4 log in the grate fire fair- 


ly split its side and then calmed 
| 


adown 
That house next door,” he said, 
is always being burgled This 


seemed odd for it used to belong 
to the famous ex-Torontonian Miss 
Beatrice Lillie and I cannot im- 
agine her taking in burglars like 
unpaying guests. But if the youth 
was on the roof of the house next 
door why and how did he get into 


the Baxter abode? 


Well, you see sir,” said the 
constable, “they've been burgled 
so often in that house that the 
whole place is full of burglar 


alarms. So this young fellow got 
frightened by the alarms and 
jumped across from their roof to 
With an air of official dig- 


yours 


nity he added From your roof 


Ma’am he 
into your house.” 


made an illegal entry 


He seems harmless enough, 
said my wife 

“Perhaps,” said the officer, “but 
take a look at this.” Whereupon 
he handed us a thin rubber-covered 
“It doesn’t look much,” he 
said, “but one crack with that and 
you don’t know what day it is.” 
Feeling that he had probably said 
enough on the subject the constable 
took the youth by the arm, and we 


cosh.’ 
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BEVERLEY BAXTER 
and punishment 


the Teddy boys 


escorted them safely to the street 

‘Apologize to the 
the policeman 
turned to my 


lady,” said 

The wretched boy 
wife and then with 
downcast eyes said: “Sorry you've 
been troubled.” Thus was decor- 
um maintained to the very end 
But there was an epilogue. “I'll 
let you know when his case comes 
up,” said the constable. And thus 
did St. John’s Wood return to si- 
lence and respectability. 

So in a few days’ time my wife 
and | 
the morning to see justice adminis- 


went at eleven o'clock in 


tered. But there were many cases 
to be heard, and we settled down 
to study the tragi-comedy of a 
London police court. Here in ordi- 

magistrate, 
quiet-spoken, and under- 
standing. First he took the drunks 


The morning after the night be 


mary dress was the 
calm 


fore has always been a harsh ex 


perience even without the inter 


ference of the law, but to wake up 
in “jug 


continued on page 54 





What makes the 


to crime? “A malaise of youth 


that stirs up latent sodden vanity.” 
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EMBA 


ACCLAIMED SOVEREIGN OF FINE FURS 


ARGENTA! brand, EMBA* natural grey mutation mink 


Argenta*, with all its subtle enchantments, praises this handsome little jacket. There’s an obvious statement of fine mutation breeding 
in every brand of Emba* mink...superb texture...unsurpassed quality. They are your assurance of the finest mutation mink avail- 


able. Ask your furrier for Emba brands. *Trade-mark Mutation Mink Breeders Association Virginia Thoren 
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SPECIAL 0 
duMAURIER 


@ Its exclusive ‘Millecels 

Filter 'Tip is the most 

effective filter yet developed 
.a filter that guarantees 

extra filtered mildness, 

extra smoking pleasure. 




















@® du MAURIER’s twin-foil 
packs preserve freshness 
to the very last cigarette 
its distinctive package is 
flat, compact and convenient. 


@® du MAURIER cigarettes 
are firmly packed for finer, 
\ longer-lasting smoking 

; pleasure. 
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THE TREND TODAY...IS TO 


ttl 
du MAURIER 
A Really Milder High Grade Virginia Cigarette 
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IN THE EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 


The argument 
that started itself 


As everybody knows, a _ certain 
amount of anti-American feeling 
is abroad in the land, and some of 
the things being said about our 
Big Neighbor to the south are not 
entirely flattering. Recently that 
famous and hot-tempered novel- 
ist, Morley Callaghan, of Toronto, 
had his ears bent by a succession 
of people sounding off against the 
U.S he criticism struck him as 
unwarranted and irresponsible so 
he told us we could expect an ar- 
ticle from him blasting Canadians 
for blasting Americans. 

We planned to print this article 
in our contentious “For the sake 
of argument” column, which ordi- 
But by 
another famous 
and hot-tempered novelist, Farley 
Mowat, of Palgrave, Ont., was at 
the typewriter at the 
Callaghan 


narily occupies this space 


pure coincidence 


Same time 
pounding out an 
that took a stand 
opposite to Callaghan’s. 
manuscript, completely 
unheralded, reached us in the same 
mail as Callaghan’s, and, since they 
examined two sides of an import- 
ant question in a lively 
running them in 
Starting on page 13. 
And, opening on page 16, you'll 
find an article on Barrington Street, 
Halifax, written by a 
tinguished novelist, 
Raddall. Callaghan, 
Raddall are towering 
Canadian literature. 


was, 
angry article 
exactly 


Mowat'’s 


fashion, 


we're tandem, 


third dis- 
Thomas H. 
Mowat and 
figures in 


Callaghan, a lawyer who turn- 


ed to writing, has gained inter- 


Hutchison 


Tom Raddall requires a second 
round of applause in this issue; 
it has been announced that his 
latest book, The Path of Destiny, 
has won the Governor-General’s 
award for academic non-fiction. A 
portion of this work of 
Canadian history received its first 
publication in Maclean’s last Sep- 
tember under the title, How 
George Washington Lost Canada 


stirring 


Maclean's also had the privilege 
of introducing, before book pub 
liveliest and 


excerpts of 


lication, some of the 


most readable two 


Governor-General’s medal 
winners for 1957. One was Ga 

Roy's delightful 
of Riches; we 


other 


brielle 
Street 


novel, 


published a 


MACLEAN’S 


Re y 


national recognition with six nov- 
els and two volumes of short 
stories. He’s also a playwright and 
a TV and radio panelist. Before 
settling down in Toronto, his birth- 
place, he spent years in Paris and 
New York. A new anthology of 
his short stories is to be brought 
out this fall and The Man with the 
Coat, which won a $5,000 Mac- 
lean’s Novel Award in 1955, is 
scheduled to be published between 
hard covers next spring 

Mowat, a bearded stubby young 
man who lives in a log cabin he 
built himself, has had dozens of 
short stories and five books pub 
lished. His fourth hook, The Dog 
Who Wouldn't Be, was a best sell- 
er both here and in the U.S.; his 
fifth has just been published 
Mowat has traveled among and 
written about Canada’s Eskimos 
A war veteran, he spent six years 
in the army. 

Raddall, soft-spoken and _ schol- 
arly, now lives at Liverpool, N.S 
He went to sea at the age of fif 
teen, serving in transports 
and as a wireless officer on mer- 
chant ships, before becoming a 
landlubber and an author. He has 
a dozen 
novels, 


naval 


books to his credit—six 
four collections of 
stories and two 
now 


short 
histories—and_ is 
writing an historical novel 

We're happy to be able to offer 
you Callaghan, Mowat and Rad- 
dall in a single issue, because, in 
any list of the ten greatest Cana- 
dian authors, their 
be near the top. 


names would 





Raddall 
long chapter under the book's 
original French title, Rue Des- 
chambault, last August. 


And Bruce Hutchison’s Canada: 
Tomorrow's Giant, which won the 
Governor-General’s award for cre- 
ative non-fiction, was actually an 
outgrowth and slight expansion of 
Hutchison’s fifteen-part series that 
ran in Maclean’s in 1955 and 1956. 
The title we used was Bruce Hut 
chison Rediscovers the 
Country. 

Thus, Maclean’s were 
present at the unveiling of all 
three of the most highly honored 
Canadian books 


Unknown 


readers 


poetry and juveniles — that were 
published during 1957. 
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IN THIS MOMENT 


that everything in the past had been : who had served him so wel 

this moment. How swift the passing Royal. Trust hz 
warm the memories ... her childish 
footsteps on the stairs to this room, the whisper of some 
her quit k tears and quic per 
| his deep pride as s] 


| down through the years 
id arranged his purchase of this home 
managed his investments, and put his wishes into a 


that would prot 


rotect the 
secret coni 


plan 


ynfort and security of his famul 
idence, 


In grace and understan y. 
there would 


her moter cnt ROYAL TRUST 
levotion and care, with the help of those ~ 


COMPANY 





the BIG news for BIG dinners... 
The NEW large 





family size 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Automatic FRYPAN 





LARGE FAMILY SIZE. 25% more 
ooking area than large pans 
holds two big chickens, or a 
dozen chops, of a company din- 
ner for 8 or 10—New “‘helper”’ 


handle for easy serving 






1 A N G 


EN ERAL 


BIG SQUARE ELEMENT. A 
square pan needs a square 
element—and General Electric 
has it. Built-in square Calrod 
element provides controlied 
heat, uniform rom corner to 


corner —ensuring even cooking 


G-E makes a frypan to suit everyone's need 

-large or medium, round or square—aill 
with exclusive matching Cairod element. 
Air-vent lid and cord set included at no 
extra cost. Prices start as low as $19.95. 


: pa ; 
f ~ 4, \ 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL. 
Easy-to-read dial sets tempera- 
ture, holds correct heat auto- 
matically. Light comes on when 
pan is ready to use and there’s 
a setting to keep food warm 
without drying-out. 


\d 
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LOW PRICE INCLUDES EVERY- 
THING. Compare prices and see 
how you save on G-E--the price 
includes this cord set AND air 
vert lid. No extras to buy with 
General Electric. 
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MACLEAN’S Canada’s National Magazine 


FOR THE SAKE OF ARGUMENT 


Two of Canada’s foremost authors clash 
head-on over an issue that becomes more 


contentious with each day’s headlines: 


MORLEY CALLAGHAN SAYS FARLEY MOWAT SAYS 


Let’s go easy | Let’s get tough 








on the U.S.A. | with the. U.S.A. 





““‘The present anti-Americanism “‘Many Americans have come 
in this country is to despise Canadians 
an old disease flaring up as a spineless collection of 
in an ugly rash. nonentities. It’s time 
By making the U.S. our moral we hit back at their invasion 
whipping boy we’re only - of our rights and our 
fleeing from our own sins...” lives. Let’s close the border...”’ 


Callaghan and Mowat state their conflicting stands in full, beginning on the next page 
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continued from previous page 


The anti-Americanism 


so prevalent in Canada 


right now is kept well 


below the surface so 


that editorial writers, I sup- 


pose, can piously deny it exists. If there ts 
little rancor showing here and there those 
expressing it come up with bland, plaus- 
ible and rational explanations. In the west, 
they tell you, the farmers resent the way 
the Americans have been dumping thei 
wheat and other agricultural products in 
the world markets, making it difficult for 
us to sell our Canadian wheat. in the in- 
dustrial east they talk about the absentee 
owners of American corporations in Can 
ada refusing to let Canadians acquire a 
just share of the stock of these corpora- 
tions. American investors, they say, are 
gaining control of our natural resources; 
worse still the American state department, 
by meddling in the affairs of those Amer- 
ican-controlled meotor-car companies in 
Canada, has blocked an effort to open 
up one of the channels of trade with China 
Areas of differences in matters of trade 
between the two countries there well may 
be. When you are coping with the ration- 
al there is always the prospect of a sen- 
sible solution. But | don't think the pres- 
ent anti-Americanism in this country 1s 
rational at all. It is an old disease flaring 
up in an ugly rash. Those who suffer 
from it cover it up. They duck and squirm 
away from any discovery of the disease 
and profess to be unaware that they suffer 
from it. These differences in views on 
trade matters are simply something they 
pounce on eagerly. The anti-Americanism, 
of course, has been latent for some genera- 
tions, but between 1911, the time of the 
reciprocity election, and now, it has found 
happy and respectable expression, and 
wide acceptance too, in a kind of comical 
self-righteousness of spirit that has been 
embarrassing to me as a Canadian 
Anyone who listened to a program on 
the CBC’s Fighting Words a few weeks 
ago could have caught a glimpse of what 
i mean. The participants were discussing 
police brutality. It was agreed that there 
might he rare cases of brutality in the 
treatment of prisoners in our country but 
there was also ready agreement that this 
brutality resulted from the introduction of 
American methods. Pass the buck to the 
Americans, that was the idea. And then 
i saw how continued on page 57 
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The topic of Canadian- 
American relationships 
ought to be extremely 


popular nowadays since 


there is probably no other sin- 


gle factor influencing our society which is 
ot greater import to us. We should be 
thinking and talking about it with the 
same kind of vigor that we devote to dis- 
cussions of hockey, sputniks, baseball, 
stocks, new car models, and the other 
vital elements in Canadian civilization. 
We should be doing this—but we are 
not. It is almost more than a casual con- 
versationalist’s life is worth even to raise 
the subject in most gatherings of Cana- 
dians. I have the impression that the ta- 
boo on discussions of our relations with 
the Yanks is second only to the taboo 
which prevents overt recognition of the 
shortcomings of Canadians. But taboos 
do not spring spontaneously from the hu- 
man soil—they are planted and carefully 
purtured to maturity, and so it has been 
with this one. I do not know who plant- 
ed it (though I suspect an adroit bit of 
propaganda culture on the part of Ameri 
can-owned Canadian businesses) but I do 
know who the gardeners are. They are 
my own flesh and blood—-my fellow writ- 
ers, radio commentators and other pundits 
of that ilk. For decades now the majority 
of them have been using their talents effec- 
tively to support the taboo by stifling gen- 
eral interest in the subject. Their methods 
are simplicity itself. They have taken what 
is essentially an emotionally charged sub- 
ject and they have systematically bled it 
of all passion until the corpse has become 
a repellent travesty of an issue 
The recurrent theme in their work has 
been that we must never, never allow our 
blood to become heated by the mere fact 
that we are being engulfed by a foreign 
power. Most of them, of course, do not 
really admit that the engulfment is a fact, 
Fa rley Mowat: but even those tew who cannot evade this 
truth attempt to soothe our natural dis- 
tress by offering us a version of that fa- 
mous gem of passive philosophy: “When 


rape is inevitable, relax and enjoy it.” 
Well, I refuse to buy their brand of pap 
I am a simple soul, and an emotional one, 


and I labor under the delusion that honest 
rage is one of the most invaluable weapons 
that the human animal possesses; that it 
was given to him for a purpose, and that 
if he fails to use it continued on page 59 
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The streets of Canada: 


BARRINGTON 


In its four salt-scented miles of kinks and jogs it harbors 





the highest and lowest life in Halifax. It belongs to shopkeepers, seafarers 


and tenement dwellers...and the eerie ghosts of a panoplied past 


BY Thomas H. Raddall PicTuRES wiTHoUT worDS BY Horst Ehricht 


BARRINGTON STREET weaves its way 
like a tipsy sailor along the west slope of 
Halifax harbor from the railway station to 
the shore of Bedford Basin, a long four 
miles including the kinks and jogs. You're 
never far from the water; every cross-lane 
running down the slope breaks the wall of 
shops and houses and gives you a loophole 
view of the harbor. Naturally there’s a nau- 
tical flavor. A salt breeze comes up the 
side streets from the wharves. The uniforms 
you see are mostly those of the navy and 
merchant service. In the steamship offices 
you can buy a ticket to almost any port in 
the world. You can buy a beer in taverns 
called The Lighthouse, The Sea-Way or the 
Harbor View. 

However you don’t find much awareness 
of the sea in the crowds of shoppers, clerks, 
stenographers and other business types who 
pour in and out of the buildings. Most of 
them live west of Citadel Hill in a vast 
sprawl of residential streets that might be 
any suburb of Toronto or Winnipeg. To 
these Barrington is a place to work or to 
buy or sell, and the harbor is just a cold 
wind and a smell. This used to surprise me 
in my own seafaring days but I found it 


Continued on next page 
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BARRINGTON 


‘ 


true of every big seaport, where the lanc 
farers and the seafarers live in differen 
worlds It's true, too, that they meet and 
mingle on Barrington Street, but the real 
harbor folk are the ones who live between 
Citadel Hill and the water 


This includes the people who actually 


f 
live on Barrington. The merchants’ mile 
runs only from the railway station to the 
crossing of Buckingham Street; the next mile 
takes you to the dockyard and shipyards 
through a dreary procession of shabby brick 
or wooden tenements, usually with small 
shops on the ground floor and lodgings to 
let upstairs. At the Navy’s dockyard Bat 
rington passes under the massive shadow of 
the harbor bridge, skirts the shore of the 
Narrows, and takes a wide curve around the 
Bedford Basin anchorage to Fairview. On 
this stretch you find an odd succession of 
smart suburban bungalows, a view of the 
grim City Prison at Rock Head, and the 
smelly shacks of Africville. In short a jour 
ney along Barrington from one end to the 
other is a tour of the Halifax social world 
with everything from Government House 
and Birks’ nonds to the most squalid 
poverty known to man 

fhe business mile is the heart of Halifax 
and every inch of it is precious, but you find 
no skyscrapers. The average building has 
four or five stories; most of them are at 
least half a century old, and some are abso 
lute antiques. You have only to look above 
the shops. In some of those upper rooms 
and attics you can still see the little square 
windowpanes of the colonial age And 
down below, in some of the basements, you 
can find queer cellars like catacombs, walled 
with stone dragged out of the Halifax hill 
le back in the eighteenth century. Yet the 
street-floor shops have all the clean glitter 


SiK 
ot glass tile and chrome and plastic that 
you find in any main street in modern North 

nerica 

To a merchant on the business mile, es 
pecially the part between Government 
House and City Hall, the street has a good 
side and a bad one. On that stretch of 
Barrington the Haligonians prefer to tram; 
the east sidewalk rather than the west. Why 
nobody knows. But as a result the shops 
along the east side get the cream of the busi 
ness, and a frontal foot of land there is 
vorth ; “ast forty percent more than 
foot across the street The city issessors 
recognize this, and taxes are figured on that 
basis 

Chis is a prosperous city, and from old 
habit Barrington is still the chief shopping 
street. A lot of money changes hands here 
in a day. What the future will do to all this 

another matter. The narrow and crooked 
streets of Gowntown Halifax were laid out 
n the middle of the eighteenth century when 
i sedan chair at a jog trot was the hottest 
vehicle in town. The motor age has brought 
a traffic and parking headache that affects 
merchants and customers alike. Bsiness is 
noving out along continued on page 38 
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JOHNNY LONGDEN TELLS HIS OWN STORY - PART II 


The greatest horse | ever rode 


FLANKED BY ANTELOPE HEADS taken by the jockey, a photograph of himself mounted on Count Fleet fills the place of honor in Longden’s den-trophy room. 
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At first Longden 
thought Count Fleet was 
crazy. Then the 
headstrong colt carried 
him past every 

horse in sight to sweep 
racing's richest 

prizes in a brief brilliant 


partnership 


that has known few equals 


BY JOHNNY LONGDEN 
with TRENT FRAYNE 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, JUNE 


On a brisk spring morning in 1942 at the 
Belmont race track near New York I was gal- 
loping some two-year-old horses that belonged 
to a wealthy American owner named John D. 
Hertz. I’d taken two or three for a few turns 
around the track and then Don Cameron, who 
was Mr. Hertz’s trainer, pointed to a rangy 
brown fellow being saddled by one of the 
grooms. 

“Take him for a little ride, John,” Don said. 
“I don’t know much about him yet but his old 
man could run some.” 

“Who is he?” I asked Don. 

“A Reigh Count colt,” Don said, naming the 
winner of the 1928 Kentucky Derby. “Name's 
Count Fleet.” 

I’ve ridden some great horses in my thirty- 
one years of racing—Whirlaway and Noor and 
Swaps come quickly to mind—and I've also 
seen some great ones: Nashua and Citation, for 
example, the only thoroughbreds in the world 
ever to win a million dollars. But that early 
spring morning in 1942 was the day I first saw 
the greatest horse I ever rode or saw, that sleek 
brown two-year-old, Count Fleet, who turned 
out to have a mind of his own, a sense of hu- 
mor and a chivalrous way with lady horses. He 
retired rich and produced a son who won the 
Kentucky Derby. What more could you ask of 
man or beast? 

My lofty claims for the Count are not gen- 
erally shared, it’s true. But I think this is be- 
cause he just wasn’t around long enough for 
the thoroughbred world to gauge his true worth. 
Early in June of 1943, while he was winning the 
richly fashionable Belmont Stakes by twenty-five 
lengths, he kicked himself in the right fore ankle, 
inflicting an injury that never properly responded 
to treatment. He was only a three-year-old but 
because he had won everything in sight that 
year, including the Kentucky Derby, the Preak- 
ness, the Wood Memorial and the Withers 
Stakes, Mr. Hertz retired him to stud rather than 
risk breaking him down permanently. Thus, 
just about everything most people remember 
about Count Fleet transpired fifteen years ago 
between April 17 when he won the Wood Me- 
morial at the Jamaica track and June 5 at Bel- 
mont when he ran his last race. 


Count Fleet and Longden all by themselves 
in each of the three great 

races that lead to racing’s rarely won 

Triple Crown. Top to bottom: 

the Kentucky Derby, the Preakness, and 
the Belmont Stakes. 


I rode him in all his races—fifteen as a two- 
year-old and six when he was three—and in all 
of his morning works, and this came about in 
a curious way. That morning in 1942 when | 
saw him for the first time, I figured he was a 
crazy horse. After I got on him outside the 
barn we walked out on the track and he just 
decided we'd go the wrong way. I couldnt 
change his mind, try as I did, so we galloped 
away clockwise instead of counter-clockwise as 
traffic runs on North American race tracks. This 
would have been fine if the track had been de- 
serted but it wasn’t. There were other jocks 
working other horses, and right away here were 
two of them heading straight for us. We went 
right between them in what could have been 
one hell of a collision. 

I got that crazy colt to a stop and walked all 
the way back to the barn, leading him. I told 
Don Cameron that the colt was nuts, and to 
keep him away from me. 

The next morning I was walking past the 
barn and Don called to me. Don was born in 
Winnipeg and we were old friends from the 
prairie-circuit days. 

“Hey, John,” he said, grinning. “You want 
to work that crazy colt?” 

“Not me, kid,” I said. 

“Oh, come on. Nobody else will.” 

So I said okay, and this time Count Fleet 
was kind enough to go where I wanted him to 
go and he even showed a fair turn of speed. 

A couple of days later I heard that Mr. Hertz 
was Offering the colt for sale, along with some 
other two-year-olds, at $4,500. So far there’d 
been no takers. I told Don I thought they ought 
to take the colt off the list. Whether my word 
influenced him or not I don’t know, but Don 
suggested to Mr. Hertz that we keep the colt 
awhile and he came off the list. 

Count Fleet wasn’t an easy colt to teach. At 
first he used to bear out and wanted to run all 
over the track. We began working him with 
another horse running on the outside so that 
he couldn’t bear out. 

I remember the first time I took him to the 
post. It was at Belmont. I looked up at Eddie 
Blind, the assistant starter, and said, “He’s going 
to the Derby, Eddie, continued on page 47 





















Always ripe for a scrap, O'Leary after work 
often walks down Wellington Street to, the Rideau 
Club for a drink and, usually, an argument 


last angry 


Tory 





In today’s sea of Conservative 





smiles a scowl still sometimes marks the 


staunchest if unruliest Tory 





of them all. Grattan O’Leary’s tirades 


have never spared his friends 





—not even now 





Scattering his fire, O'Leary flails any party or practice that r 


Scowling O'Leary, smiling Henri Bourassa 
contrast among the heads of ten famous journalists 
mounted outside Parliament reading room. 
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By Alan Phillips 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROSEMARY GILLIAT 


Between three and four in the afternoon is the 
hour when hackles rise on Ottawa’s Parliament 
Hill, the hour when politicians open the Ottawa 
Journal at page six, the editorial page that has 
been one of the most widely quoted in Canada 
for many years 
Editorials, by custom, are unsigned. But the 
Journal’s lead editorials bear the unmistakable 
imprint of one individual. When the Liberals, in 
opposition, are defined as “political eunuchs” 
and their piatform as “a string of vague words 
and incantations sprinkled with moral sauce,” 
most long-time readers can recognize the writer: 
M. (for Michael) Grattan O'Leary, third presi- 
dent of the Journal, distinguished reporter, ora- 
tor, wit, and dean of political partisans. 
Following the war the External Aifairs Depart- 
ment conceived the idea of sending several Cana- 
dians, including O'Leary, to Europe to talk to 
Canadian troops on the changes in their country. 
Two days before O’Leary was to depart his sail- 
ing was canceled. The names of the emissaries 
had come up in a cabinet meeting. “O’Leary?” 
Mackenzie King had exclaimed. “Going to 
Europe? Oh, no he’s not! He’d be over there 
preaching Tory propaganda to those boys.” 
O’Leary, who is now sixty-nine, has been as 
well known to every prominent politician since 
Laurier as he was to King. But many friends 
have left the arena; today O’Leary’s name is bet- 
ter known than his personality. To some Liberals 
he is the arch-Tory, pillar of Empire and privi- 
lege; to others he is a Liberal with a small |. To 
some Tories he is a maverick who bolts the party 
line; to others he is the conscience of the party 
Either faction knows enough about O'Leary to 
be sure he'll criticize as readily under a topsided 
Conservative majority as under a Liberal regime. 
“While Mackenzie King was putting glamour 
girls in Liberal clubs,” he wrote at the end of 
King’s reign, “the Conservative party still thought 
in terms of some third-rate newspaperman 
hired at the last moment to get out election leaf- 





lets committee rooms with sawdust and spit 
toons on the floor, paid organizers with election 
cigars and Union Jacks in the window 7 eee 


“gave too much thought to three organizations 

the Quebec hierarchy, the Orange Order, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association [which] 
despite all of this concern and courting 
deserted the party—and todk out insurance with 
Mackenzie King.” 

“A political platform,” he wrote before the 
last Conservative leadership convention, “is im 
possible and dishonest. The most a party should 
do is lay down a set of principles.” The ideal of 
political showmanship, he suggests, quoting Will 
Hays, is not “how high you can raise a hemline 
and get away with it, but how far you can lower 
it and still hold a man’s attention.” 

He cried “nonsense” when the Tories, newly 
in power, talked of repealing parliament's rule 
of closure. And when the government's trade 
mission to England returned last December, 
O’Leary remarked that the glowing reports of 


its “wonderful success” continued on page 65 
‘ 





e that rouses his ire. His succession to the presidency of the Ottawa Journal hasn't mellowed his editorials at all. 
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It’s all about the neighborhood where Bob was born. Oh, it’s a sizzler— 


full of four-lettered words like “darn!” 


One thing I'd love to do is to write a 
book that would make as much money as 
Peyton Place. I’ve even started one about 
the Toronto neighborhood where I was born. 
I’ve called it Grassi Place, after the name of 
a softbali park two streetcar lines north of 
where I lived. I’ve set the mood of violent 
passions and undercurrents with an introduc- 
tion that starts: “February had come to 
Grassi Place like a wanton woman.” 

But either I lived on the wrong street or 
I wasn’t as observant as Grace Metalious, 
because I can’t remember anything happen- 
ing worthy of my description of February. 
J remember a young man whom I used to 
see occasionally from my back bedroom 
window shadow-boxing in the moonlight all 
the way up our lane, and a CNR section 
man who used to coast home on a mauve 
cloud on Saturday afternoon, smiling ami- 
ably at all the women, who cut him dead. 
But for the most part people were pretty 
busy going to work at such places as Eaton’s 
and Colgate-Palmolive, and falling asleep 
after supper. 

Whenever I think of mid - February, 
though, I do remember a Mr. Graham who 
ran a men’s-furnishings store where I work- 
ed as delivery boy. He was a gentle, fath- 
erly, dapper little man with hair parted into 
two iron-grey wings, and when February 
arrived like a wanton woman, sulking half- 
way between Christmas and spring, Mr. 
Graham would sit on the parcel desk at the 
back of the store watching the front door 
for customers so long that his eyes would 
go a bit out of focus and you would have 
thought he was dead except for the faint 
swinging of his feet. 

It was during the mid-February slack 
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season that Mr. Graham was most likely 
to yield to the only weakness he had that I 
know of—a way he had of, making up cus- 
tomers’ minds. A woman would wander into 
the deserted store, pick out a tie for some- 
one’s birthday, stand there doubtfully and 
ask Mr. Graham how much it was. Mr. 
Graham would take the tie out of her hand, 
throw back his head and look at it under- 
neath his glasses, make his mouth into a 
studious little buttonhole, then say slowly, 
“Oh-h-h-h-h . . . ,” suddenly close his fist 
over the tie and say, “Give me a dollar.” 


Bike in the night 


He’d do this in a way that implied that 
he was a reasonable man and that he’d just 
go so far trying to make money. He'd take 
the tie back to the parcel desk, put it in 
a bag fast, as if to say let’s get this wrapped 
up before some practical-minded busybody 
comes in here and tells us friendship isn’t 
everything. He’d never mention that the tie 
was ticketed a dollar and worth seventy-five 
cents. He’d go back to sitting on his desk, 
like a neat little angel sitting on a green- 
linoleum cloud. 

Although the store was a small one, Mr. 
Graham had a manager, a brisk businesslike 
man with a ruddy peeling face. His name 
was Mr. Kirk. Whenever he saw me doing 
nothing he would start me whisking hats. 
This wasn’t often, as Mr. Kirk used to send 
me off on trips on my bike that took the 
bigger part of an afternoon or evening, and 
which I'd finish draped over the handle bars 
as if I'd been shot in the back, watching my 
feet and my front tire and sometimes shov- 
ing my knees down with my hands and just 


looking up every block or two hoping to 
surprise myself at the distance I'd covered 
since I last looked up. 

Mr. Kirk was honest and straight-laced, 
except for one thing, a secret passion to gyp 
the Toronto Transportation Commission, 
with which he had a peculiar feud as long 
as I knew him. He never believed in pay- 
ing two streetcar tickets if you were coming 
back again within an hour or two. When- 
ever a delivery had to be made to some 
place so distant that even Mr. Kirk didn’t 
think I could make it on my bike, he would 
get busy working out a route by streetcar 
that would take me around the city in a 
circle, with a transfer point within a block 
of the place I was to make the delivery. 
Mr. Kirk figured that if J ran the minute I 
got off the streetcar I could be back at the 
car stop in time to catch the next car with 
my transfer. He'd turn red with pleasure 
when he looked up from his chart, knowing 
he’d beat the TTC out of another nickel. 
He’d hand me one car ticket. He never 
gave me an extra one to use if the plan 
didn’t work. 

The conductor would sit there behind his 
gas-pipe fence, studying my well-perforated 
transfer for miles, trying te figure out 
where I'd been. Occasionally he’d peer 
down to where I sat looking innocently out 
the window, then he’d go back to studying 
the transfer. 

One time he came down to me and said, 
“You know, you missed one point. If you'd 
come up Coxwell, you could have taken a 
tour of the car barns too.” 

I've no doubt that these weren't the 
only sins that were taking place around 
Grassi Place. continued on page 45 












































“It happened to me” 


This is another of the series of per- 


sonal-experience stories that will appear 
from time to time in Maclean’s 

stories told by its readers about some 
interesting dramatic event in their lives. 


HAVE YOU SUCH A STORY? If so, 
send it to the articles editor, Maciean’s 
Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
For stories accepted Maclean’s will pay 
the regular rates it offers for articles. 





Graduate Smith teaches, paints, keeps house. 


went back to school 


at fort y-two 


My husband was amused. 


My son was embarrassed. 


My classmates, young enough to be my children, 


resented me. But I made a childhood ambition come true— 


and learned things about myself I never knew 


BY FLORENCE I. SMITH 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES SKAGGS 


One morning in the fall of 1949 I got on 
a Hill bus in North Toronto like any other 
middle-aged woman on her way downtown 
for a day’s shopping. I took a seat near the 
front and watched out the window for my 
son. who had left the house a little ahead of 
me to pick up some friends on his way to 
school. I knew he would be getting on at 
the next stop 

4 few moments later I[ realized with a 
shock that he had got on with his friends 
given me a glazed look, nodded and kept 
going to the back of the bus. When he got 
off at the University of Toronto, he raised 
his eyes, met mine, ducked his head and 
stepped out the door, as if I were vaguely 
familiar but my name had somehow es- 
caped him 

Anyone who knew us might have thought 
we'd had a quarrel. But we hadn't. Nor 
was there anything thoughtiess or callous in 
his action. He was faced with a special 


{n a special sketch the author depicts the contrast between herself and her classmates 


problem—going to school with his mother. 

I wasn’t going downtown to shop. I was 
going to college, in which I had enrolled 
the year before, at the age of forty-two, with 
the background of an average mother and 
housewife. I was a full-time day student in 
a class of youngsters half my age. My son 
explained to me later that he had figured it 
out and had decided that it would be better 
for both of us if we got started on the right 
basis—just two people going to school—and 
he was right 

it was one incident of many that took 
place during the three years in which I 
mingled on an equal footing with college 
students young enough to be my children. 
{ eventually got to Know and understand 
the young people I went to school with, and 
to realize that their reaction to me was a 
normal one of youth. Many became my good 
friends. But it tock three years. 

In the meantime continued on page 32 


at the Ontario College of 
Art during the first stage of her career as a painter. “To the kids,” she says, “I was disgustingly bourgeois.” 
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“Shail we stroll down to the other end of the pool?” 





Sweet & sour 





How to tell the players 





in an adult western 


Television, this season, will feature more 
Westerns than ever—Adult Westerns. An 
Adult Western is one where character is de- 
picted more subtly. The Bad Guys aren't 
entirely bad or the Good Guys entirely good 
—as is the case in the Non-Adult Western. 
You can look for the following gradations 
this season 





Much more bad than good: 

Rusties cattle, corrupts sheriff, ogles wom- 
en, cusses terribly. But refuses to cheat 
at poker. 


“Mud again?” 


Somewhat worse than better: 

Pulls crooked deals, rides horses too hard, 
gets drunk. But very kind to children and 
a wonderful cook 








CANADIAN HISTORY REVISITED 


Slightly on good side: 


Befriends helpless women, never swears, By Peter Whalley 


shaves regularly. But uses marked cards, 
and give sheriff the hotfoot 


Great guy but has bad flaw: 

Sober, industrious, honest, risks life to 
thwart band hold-up, train hold-up, saloon 
hold-up. But plays slot machines, and is 
always broke. 


Tough to figure out: 

Won't steal cattle but steals horses. Chews 
tobacco but wacky over beautiful sunsets. 
Gentleman with blondes, but wolf with 
brunettes. Adores cats, but kicks dogs. Pays 
all debts, Sut makes counterfeit money. 





I'm looking forward to an Adult Western 
with all the characters in the last category. 
I'll bet it will give me more to think about 
than Hamlet. 








PARKE CUMMINGS 


THE TRADING POST ABOUT 1780 
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»  Sohns-Manville Shingles 
hold a 


{ 


even in HU 


‘ 


SEAL-O-MATIC ASPHALT SHINGLES 


the only self-sealing shingles proved on over 
300,000 homes—cost as little as $14.50 a month 


Aferes The Secret! Johns-Manville patented 
Seal-O-Matic® Asphalt Shingles have a continuous stripe of 
special adhesive on the underside of each shingle. The sun’s heat 
automatically seals down the entire shingle edge and bonds it so 
firmly that it holds fast even in gale winds. This has been proved 
time and again in actual hurricanes. The continuous seal also 
prevents rain and snow from being driven up under the shingle 
and thereby causing leaks. 

Ask your J-M Dealer or Certified Contractor about these 
shingles. Available in many beautiful colors and blends. 


Send for free folder! It shows 
you Seal-O-Matic Shingles in all 
colors. Write to: 

Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Ltd., 


M - - Dept. BA-03, Port Credit, Ont. 


PRODUCTS Name _ 


OHNS-MANVILLE | 


100 YEARS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS... 1858-1958 I’m interested for new house [] ‘Present home (J 


JOHNS - MANVILLE 
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BETTER LIVING BEGINS WITH BETTER HEATING... 


... enjoy all the benefits of 
clean, dependable GAS heating with an automatic 


BASMOR 26 


GAS-FIRED BOILER 


The wide capacity range of the Basmor 26 Series enables 
your plumbing and heating contractor to select the proper 
boiler for your home. This compact boiler is scientifically 
designed 1or “staggered heat travel’’ to get the most 
out of every bit of gas you pay for. 

It can be supplied with a built-in tankless heater, 
providing you with a continuous supply of hot water 
for all household needs, without the use of a storage tank. 

To COMPLETE THE SySTtEM— Viking Cast Iron Radiant 
Baseboard provides healthful, draftless warmth .. . with- 
out any obstruction of floor or wall space. 


isk your plurabing and heating coniractor. 


33 BRANCHES IN CANADA 
ASSOCIATED FACTORY: WARDEN KING LIMITED 





THE GRAND OLD NAME IN HEATING” 





RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





| BEST BET 





drama of submarine warfare in the 
Pacific in 1943. Happily, there is a 
bare minimum of the seemingly in- 


evitable hokum among the crew, 
cluding the “unlucky” lad who 
clearly marked for death. 


RUN SILENT, 
RUN DEEP: 
Lieut. Burt Lancaster and Cmdr. 
Clark Gable of Uncle Sam’s navy are 
partnered in this tough, realistic 


in- 





DANGEROUS EXILE: A cloak-and- 
dagger costume melodrama from Bri- 
tain, bulging with clichés but mildly 
diverting. The locale is a Welsh island 





and the period sometime shortly after the French Revolution. With Belinda 


Lee, Louis Jourdan, Keith Michell, 


Anne Heywood, Finlay Currie. 


PARIS HOLIDAY: Hollywood’s Bob Hope and France’s Fernandel share both 
the laughter and the tedium in this noisy but sluggish farce, in which Mr. H. 
gets mixed up with a gang of counterfeiters. Martha Hyer and Anita Ekberg 


are also involved. Rating: fair. 


ROONEY: Perhaps for the first time in movie history, a garbage man is the 
hero of the story in this pleasant British comedy starring John Gregson. The 


setting is Dublin, and our boy is surrounded by a blithe squad of spalpeens 
young and old, including Barry Fitzgerald, Noel Purcell and Liom Redmond. 
The title song is uncommonly bouncy and hummable. 


ST. LOUIS BLUES: A disappointing screen biography of the late W. C. Handy, 
the father of the blues, with a thin and bloodless story and not even a generous 
amount of music by way of compensation. With Nat King Cole, Eartha Kitt, 


Ella Fitzgerald. 


TOUCH OF EVIL: Occasional flashes of his old-time brilliance merely accen- 
tuate the general confusion and arty pretensions of this Orson Welles vehicle. 
He wrote it and directed it and appears in it as a ruthless detective who plants 


incriminating evidence on his suspects 


With Charlton Heston, Janet Leigh, 


and an intriguing “guest” bit by Marlene Dietrich as a senior brunette. 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


Albert Schweitzer: Documentary Good. 


All at Sea: British comedy. Good 
All Mine to Give: Drama. Fair 


Bitter Victory: War drama. Fair 

The Bridge on the River Kwai: Action 
drama Tops 

The Brothers Karamazov: Drama. Good 


Carve Her Name With Pride: True-life 
espionage drama. Good. 

Chase a Crooked Shadow: British 
suspense thriller Good. 

Cinerama Holiday: Ul|tra-widescreen 
travelogue. Good 

Cowboy: Western. Good 

Cry Terror!: Suspense. Good 


Davy: Drama with music. Fair 
Desire Under the Elms: Sexy farm 


melodrama. Good 
The Enemy Below: War at sea. Good 
The Female Animal: Drama. Poor 


The Gift of Love: Drama. Fair 

Golden Age of Comedy: Medley of 
silent-screen souvenirs. Good 

The Gypsy and the Gentleman: Costume 


melodrama Fair 
High Cost of Loving: Comedy Good 
High Flight: Air-force drama. Fair 
I Accuse!: Historical drama. Good, 
The Lady Takes a Flyer: Aviation 
adventure-romance, Fair 


Lafayette Escadrille: Air-war and 
romance. Poor. 
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The Last Paradise: Tropica! semi- 
documentary. Fair. 

The Long, Hot Summer: Deep South 
comedy-drama. Good. 


Marjorie Morningstar: Show-business 
romantic drama. Good 

Merry Andrew: Comedy. Good 

Miracle in Soho: Comedy. Fair 


The Naked Truth: Comedy. Good 


The Pajama Game: Musical. Excellent. 
Paths of Glory: Drama. Excellent 
Peyton Place: Drama. Good 


Raintree County: “Epic” drama. Fair. 


Saddle the Wind: Western. Good 

Sayonara: Japan drama. Good 

Screaming Mimi: Suspense. Poor 

The Sheepman: Western comedy- 
drama. Good 

The Silken Affair: Comedy. Fair. 

The Story of Vickie: Historical 


comedy-drama. Fair 
Teacher’s Pet: Comedy. Good 
3:10 to Yuma: Western. Good. 
Underwater Warrior: Frogman comedy- 
drama. Fair. 


Violent Playground: Drama. Fair. 


Wild is the Wind: Sexy farm 
melodrama. Good 

Windom’s Way: Drama. Good 

Witness for the Prosecution: Courtroom 
comedy-drama. Good 


The Young Lions: War drama. Good 
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when it’s time for beer -it’s time for Labatts... 
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Watch those sparkling bubbles in Labatt’s ‘50’ Ale 


' 1 3b a. i Look at all the life that’s in Labatt’s ‘50’ Ale 
a 7 For the lift that makes life brighter 
a 


Drink the ale that’s clean and lighter 
That friendly ‘50’ Ale from Labatt’s. 


Lobetts Choose the beer or ale from Labatt’s Friendly Family that suits your personal taste 
the light beer with relaxing, refreshing the friendly, it’s vigorous ... 
= Cc)” y 4% L.. ae satisfying mildness lager beer lighter ale 


a man’s ale 





Change to the ale that’s alive 
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Persons of Distinction... 


In a society such as ours which is largely impersonally and publicly finane ed, 
it is almost impossible to save money or to spend money without giving a 
nudg» somewhere to a negotiable security 

Almost everyone at some time has a surplus of income over expenditure. 
Some make bank deposits 
pension plan 


some buy life insurance some join a 


Bank deposits are protected by bank reserves . life insurance policies are | 
protected by insurance company reserves pension funds accumulate 
assets. A substantial portion of these reserves and these assets are invested 
in negotiable securities 

M4ny people use their surplus for an investment in a home, and every 
BBachr a property owner becomes a municipal tax payer. As such he 
assuynes responsibility for his share of the municipal debenture debt which 
has heen incurred to build roads, sewers, schools, public buildings and other | 
municipal assets. Part of his taxes goes to pay interest and principal on 
this debt 

Every time you turn on a light switch, you incur a liability for electric 
power. Your electric bill has a built-in charge which ends up by helping to 
aervice debt incurred to produce the power other examples are legion, 

You can hardly make a move where money saving or money spending is 
concerned, without at least remotely giving a nudge somewhere to a negoti- 
able security. This applies whether you smoke a cigarette, buy a newspaper, 
ride on a train or turn on the yas It applies whether you build an insurance 
estate or retire on a pension plan 

Phese, of course, are all examples of how negotiable securities indirectly 
touch the ordinary activities of eac h one of us 

Each year, more and more Canadians become persons of distinction 
through their direct ownership of negotiable securities. That's where we 
come in. If you now are a security owner or are about to become one, we 
think we can help you. We can help you plan 


we can help you select... 
we can help you supervise. 

Planning programmes to suit investment née eds... selecting securities ... 
supervising investment portfolios is part of our job 


Any of our offices will be glad to help you, either personally or by mail, 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
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I went back to school at forty-two 


Continued from page 26 





‘I sat alone amid the noise of the students, 


thoroughly scared at the 


a lot of things happened that many times 
nearly sent me back to my kitchen and 
sewing basket. I was called a square, a 
scrub and a teacher’s pet. 1 was snubbed, 
psychoanalyzed, sketched in rear eleva- 
tion and occasionally treated with the def- 
erence due to the aged and decrepit. But 
I wouldn't give up the experience for any- 
thing else in the world. 

It had all started one night when my 
husband Gordon, an assistant actuary 
with an insurance company, presented me 
with a wooden sketch box, complete with 
a set of oil paints. Like most mothers of 
grown families, I was beginning to find 
myself with an unaccustomed amount of 
free time, and I had been thinking more 
and more of an ambition I had carried 
with me from high-school days: that of 
learning to paint. It had been shelved for 
the prior claim of raising a family and 
making a home. By the time my two 
boys, Lewis and Victor, were going to 
high school [ had begun to talk about it 
again, and Gordon had decided to call 
my bluff 

“You've talked about painting long 
enough,” he said, handing me the sketch 
box. “Now do something about it.” 

I did: after two winters of night class- 
es with a typical adult amateur group 
and a summer course at the Banff School 
of Fine Arts I was convinced that I 
wasn't getting the hard fundamental 
training I needed. I mentioned this to 
Fred Haines, principal of the Ontario 
College of Art. 

Do you think an old married woman 
with two grown sons would ever be ac- 
cepted as a student at the College of 
Art?” I asked him 

“Yes, I do,” he told me. “If you're 
serious about it, you'll make as good a 
student as anyone else.” 

This time | made up my mind. I 
enrolled next term with the regular art 
class. I felt that I could organize my 
work and family responsibilities in a 
way that would leave my days free for 
school. Victor was now in his gradua- 
tion year in Forestry at the University 
of Toronto. Lewis was taking first-year 
mechanical engineering, which at that 
time was held at the University of To- 
ronto’s auxiliary school at Ajax, about 
thirty miles east of Toronto. 

| was told that my night classes and 
experience at Banff entitled me to some 
credits, and I was enrolled in the sec- 
ond-year class. I was sent to one of the 
large bright classrooms on the second 
floor of the Grange, a building next to 
the Toronto Art Gallery in an old down- 
town area. I sat alone amid the smells 
of linseed oil and turpentine and the 
noise of the students out in the corridors, 
thoroughly scared and perched tentative- 
ly sidesaddle on a “donkey,” a kind of 
bench with one high end. 

The art student straddles the donkey, 
resting his drawing board on the high 
end. I was to get used to sitting on a 
donkey in time, but right then it some- 
how symbolized for me the plight I'd got 
myself into. I'm a big woman. Although 
my friends have told me often enough 
that I don’t give the impression of being 
big, I can’t forget that five feet eight 
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plight I'd got into’”’ 


inches. The donkey seemed made for 
blue jeans, and the build of youth. To 
a mother of matronly build and an ex- 
pert at English smocking the prospect 
of straddling it before the blasé eyes of 
the boys and girls I'd seen in the cor- 
ridors took my full quota of determina- 
tion to become an artist. 

I sat there, more or less, all day, wait- 
ing for my class to get organized, and 
afraid to ask what was happening. One 
time I got the nerve up to approach a 
group of students in the hall and ask 
where my class was supposed to be. A 
nice-looking young lad with a beard took 
his pipe from his mouth and said, “What 
class are you teaching?” 

“I'm a student.” 

“Oh.” 

He put his pipe back in his mouth. 
The rest of the group gave me cold looks 
Nobody said a word, I began to blush. 
I blush from the roots of my hair to 
the soles of my feet. I muttered some- 
thing and went back to my donkey 

Even the teachers I spoke to that day 
obviously hadn't made up their minds 
whether to treat me as a teen-ager or a 
taxpayer, and by the time I had spent 
the whole day sitting alone in the class- 
room I felt so detached from the human 
race that I left for home that afternoon 
wondering whether I'd come back. 


What does music look like? 


But the next day the class finally got 
together. There were about twenty-five 
students, although as the term went on 
there were rarely that many present at 
any one class. My first class was one in 
composition. Ill never forget it. A 
record player was started and we all sat 
in a semicircle on the floor (an arrange- 
ment designed to make us feel free and 
easy) each with a big sheet of paper and 
some crayons. We were to try to ex- 
press what the music made us feel. I 
didn’t feel anything but nerves. Just sit- 
ting on the floor with a group of young 
sters at nine-thirty on a weekday morn- 
ing made me self-conscious enough. On 
top of that I couldn't for the life of me 
get any idea of what to put on paper. 

I was brought squarely up against 
something that was to cause me a great 
deal of difficulty - the fact that the 
imagination of a forty-two-year-old adult 
unless it has been constantly exercised, 
is not as facile as that of youth. One 
time, much later, in lithography class, 
where we were called upon to make orig 
inal designs for transfer to lithographic 
stones, I got so desperate trying to pull 
something original out of my head, that 
I conjured something from the only 
background I knew. While the toad- 
stools, goblins, harlequins and snowflakes 
were taking shape on the drawing boards 
around me, i did a design of a meat 
chopper, a carrot, a turnip, an onion 
all the ingredients of a zood stew. 

But I was bound I was going to stay 
with it. I settled down to work, and to 
work hard. I rarely stopped. When the 
other students took time out from classes 
in still life or clay modeling or sketching 
for a coffee break or to gather in the 
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Canada on the move... 


Your car makes a big contribution to your enjoyment 
of Modern Canada . . . especially when the tank is 
filled with B-A Velvet 98 gasoline . . . best ever sold. 
B-A’s exclusive new Velvet compound successfully 
minimizes combustion chamber deposits for quiet, 
clean-burning, velvet-smooth performance. It gives 
you all the power potential possible from today’s 
high-compression ‘engines, 

Feel the difference only this revolutionary new 
gasoline can give to your car. Be sure to fill up with 
B-A Velvet 98 gasoline . .. modern-made for modern 
Canada on the move. 


GASOLINES 


H-4430 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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Fit that won’t wash out! 
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Weerr POR ERS: 


SHIRTS and SHORTS 





They’re Lanolized, too, to feel soft next to you! © 


Enjoy the fine fit of brand-new shirts and shorts 
every time you put‘on PEERS by Windsor Wear. 


no droopy fit ever! YT 


PEERS are knit to fit, tailored for life-long new- 


No bagging . no sagging... 


ness. They’re generously cut, Pre-Shrunk, laundry- ' 
proofed. Neck band and cuffs are nylon-reinforced 


. bottoms hemmed .. . leg opening snugged with 
elastic inserts 


. seams taped and nylon reinforced. 






Buy PEERS in pairs in the pocket-pack! 
A new PEERS exclusive —- slim pocket-pack 
\ contains two shorts or two shirts 


. of course, in singles too. Easier 





\ shopping, packing, carrying for you! 


NOVA SCOTIA 
TEXTILES, LTD. 
WINDSOR, 

NOVA SCOTIA 
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The Aristocrat of Undergarments f, =) Pp a | Gf) 4 
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Great 


NAME 


Since 1887, William Grant and his 


descendants have produced and 





exported Grant's Scotch all over 


the world. 


SCOTCH 


Grant's Glenfiddich distillery is the 
largest of its kind in Scotland. Still 





family owned—pride establishes 


excellence. 


PACKAGE 


Tall, triangular, unique, the new 
Grant's bottle bears the Clan motto 
“Stand Fast'’—the name by which 


the brand is known in Scotland. 


Grants 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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corridors for a cigarette and a discussion 
of everything from whether there was a 
God to the importance of sex, I'd stay in 
the empty classroom, struggling with my 
project. I'd decided there was a God long 
ago, and my ideas on sex were so middle 
class that, although no one knew it, the 
first time in life class when I'd seen a 
model drop her robe, everything inside 
me shrank. I just wanted to learn to 
make my pencil or brush do what I want- 
ed it to do. I would still be trying when 
the class came traipsing back. They’d look 
at me in disgust 

“Why don’t you knock it off?” they’d 
say. “You're not going to paint a master- 
piece, you know.” 

I was known as a scrub. I was also a 
square. I did what the teacher told me, 
took my work seriously and wanted to 
succeed. We had appreciation lectures 
once a week at the Art Gallery or the 
Royal Ontario Museum, and the more we 
delved into the history of art the more 
I realized that it was the part of my back- 
ground that was missing, and the more 
eager I was to learn. One time we were 
given a project of doing a thesis on a 
particular artist and his era, which we 
were to have in by the end of the term 
I chose the water-color school of Eng- 
land, and turned it in by the allotted time 
I was the only one in the class to get it 
done 

When the teacher made the announce- 
ment, one of the girls near me leaned 
over and said, “What are you trying to 
do—get us all in wrong?” 

There were murmurs of “Sissy!” and 
‘Teacher's pet!” followed by a chorus of 
giggles. There’s no teacher’s pet like an 
old teacher’s pet. To make it worse, the 
teacher insisted on reading my essay 
aloud, I presume as a lesson in industry, 
scholarship and good citizenship, which 
gave me the kiss of death from the kids. 
While my essay was being read, they 
drummed on their desks, heaved sighs, 
twitched and fidgeted. 

I even dressed like a square. The key- 
note of fashion in my school set was a 


JASPER 


general Bohemian rebellion, which ex- 
pressed itself in disreputable slacks, dan- 
gling hair, ragged smocks and a general 
look of lean disregard for creature com- 
forts and conformity. I couldn’t break the 
habits of a thrifty housewife so easily. I 
came to school well fed, scrubbed, with 
my hair washed, shampooed and combed. 
After years of shopping for a family, it 
was second nature to me to see that I had 
all the things I needed. I carried a full 
supply of oil, turpentine, brushes, paper, 
erasers, paints, paint cloths and every- 
thing but an emergency sewing kit. I 
was disgustingly bourgeois, and the only 
thing the kids approved of was my stock 
of supplies. They always came to me 
when they were short of something. It 
was my one claim to popularity, and last- 
ed until I had no more materials left to 
hand around the class. 


Storm over a still life 


Underlying all my troubles, of course, 
was my age. I didn’t feel old. But the 
youngsters felt that I belonged to the 
enemy camp—the adult camp. I made it 
worse by becoming so self-conscious that 
I withdrew to myself, which, to them, 
just made me appear aloof and ‘critical 
and the relationship 
strained. 


became more 


If I took a stand on anything, I wasn't 
stating my case, I was being bossy. I got 
a lesson in this one morning when I was 
given the assignment of setting up a still- 
life group. Our mornings were spent 
painting from still life, mostly in oils, but 
sometimes in water colors. We'd sit 
around in a semicircle, four or five stu- 
dents deep, working from a group set up 
at the front of the class. This time I ar- 
ranged what I thought was a satisfactory 
group, using a ballet slipper, some dra- 
pery, a goose feather and a fan. I'd hardly 
got back to my chair when the murmurs 
started. There were snorts and gasps of 
exasperation. Indignant voices came from 
all sides of me. 

“It stinks!” 





By Simpkins 
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“Here, Edgar, put the cake on the table.” 
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It’s wonderful to be a family . .. when there’s a Hammond Chord Organ in the house. It’s more than a hobby to enjoy ... it’s a new exciting experience 
to share ...a friendly competition that shows you new ways to understand your youngsters. And the music you play together has the happiest sound of all. 


You'll play it beautifully all your life...and 
never need a lesson 


No, you DON’T need to know the first thing about music. With 
this organ you can play a favorite song through the very first 
time you try. 


It’s the Hammond Chord Organ. The only organ designed 
to make even a beginner’s first efforts pleasant and listenable. 
It does away with tiresome scales... practice exercises. You 
enjoy every moment at the Hammond keyboard. 


Here’s why the Hammond Chord is so easy to play 
ONE FINGER of your left hand ONE FINGER of your right hand 
presses a button to play a full, rich plays the melody. As you progress, 
chord. On any of the usual keyboard you'll find added beauty in playing 
instruments this chord accompaniment 


Yet the Hammond Chord Organ is big in everything but size. 
Its range of orchestral effects . . . its flexibility ... are equal 
to any demands your growing skill can make in a lifetime of 
playing. But this is something you should hear for yourself. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 


For color brochure and how to get free LP recording of 
Hammond Chord Organ music, use the coupon below. 


Hammond Chord Organ 


Low as $120 down at moss dealers. Blond, Walnus, Ebony, Provincial finishes. 


JUNE 


would require three to five fingers and 
long, tedious practice sessions. 


Hammond Organs, 


three and five finger chord melodies. 
You sound great right from the start, 
and get better every day 


?.O. Box 3100, Station B 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Name 
Address 


City 


Please send color brochure and tell me how to get FREE 
LP RECORD at my deuler’s. 














“That isn't a composition. It’s a win- 
dow display.’ 

“It's purely mechanical.” 

“There's nothing there to paint.” 

An enigmatic blonde, whom I'd named 
to myself The Mysterious One, just said, 
I'm going to another room,” and left 
I started to defend my arrangement 
1 pointed out that it had line and tension 
and rhythm, that one mass balanced the 
other. The students made sounds that 

added up to, “Get her” 

i turned red and stopped talking. A 
few days later ! looked in the school 
magazine and saw a cartoon showing the 
rear elevation of a hefty woman sitting 
on a donkey. It was unmistakably me, as 
young people saw me, humpty backed, 
broad beamed, bossy and hard at work 
It was the last time I took a stand. From 
then on I kept to myself. I became so 
withdrawn that if we had been issued re 
port cards, I'd have got a “D” for adjust 
ment. 

I was going to school five and a half 
days and three nights a week. I went 
from nine to four Monday to Friday. On 
Saturday morning we had a composition 
class, with a project each week that had 
to ke done at home and presented to the 
teacher the following Saturday. Three 
nights a week we had life drawing. By 
my second year I was also. doing life 
painting and studying techniques and ana 
tomy. I was working harder and with 
greater concentration than at any time 
of my life. 

I'd get on the bus with my drawing 
board so tired and so involved in a proj 
ect that one time I rode right to North 
Toronto, sitting beside a woman Id 
known well for twenty years, without 
realizing it. She was a good friend and 
left me to my thoughts. When she got 
off, she touched me on the arm and said, 
‘Aren't you even going to say good-by 
to me?” 


A square sinner 


On an average day I'd get up at six- 
thirty, get through my daily ablutions, go 
downstairs and make breakfast for my 
husband Gordon and my son Lewis, who 
was now in his second year at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. (Victor was graduated 
and off to the north country to follow the 
career he had chosen—forestry.) I would 
tidy up, pile the dishes, make the beds, 
take a quick run through the house and 
be on the school bus by eight-thirty 
After that first morning of thinking it 
would be a piquant experience to go to 
schoo! with my children, I saw to it that 
J never got on the same bus again with 
Lewis and his friends 

I ate lunch either at the college cafe- 
teria or in a restaurant, sometimes in one 
of the small restaurants on Spadina 
Avenue. I'd leave the college at four- 
thirty, take the bus home, lie down for 
haif an hour, and start to prepare din 
ner, I usually did the shopping Saturday 
afternoon from a list ['d made up at 
school on the side of my drawing board 

It was a busy life—so busy, in fact, 
that at least one neighbor decided it 
couldn't be done, and began wondering 
just what | was doing during the day 
Was I really going to the College of Art? 
For a while I was probably the only per 
son in the city with a reputation at the 
same time of being a square and leading 
a life of sin 

Another pattern the conversation often 
took when I'd meet people I hadn't seen 
for a long time, went 

“What are you doing naw, Florence? I 
haven't seen you for a long time.” 

‘I'm going to school 

“To school?” They'd give me a puz- 
ziled smile. 
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“Yes, to school. I'm studying art.” 

“Well, isn’t that interesting.” There'd 
be a long pause. Then they'd add, “How 
are Gordon and the boys?” 

Their tone would imply, “When you 
get time to think of them between galli- 
vanting around.” 

But my reputation at school was im- 
proving. When I had come back for my 
second year | had been happily surprised 
to find that some of my fellow students 
actually seemed glad to see me. I think 
part of the reason was that they realized 
that I was going ta go the course. A more 


important reason was that we were be- 
ginning to understand one another. I was 
beginning to realize that if I hadn't been 
so concerned about my own troubles of 
being middle-aged, I'd have had time to 
realize that they were as self-conscious 
about their own position of being young 
as I was of being old. 

I think the final turning point came 


and that it was about time I settled down 
and raised a family. He got me so ner- 
vous that I became conscious of the 
crumbs from my art gum falling on the 
floor. I got up and went to the washroom 
and came back with a sheet of paper 
towel to catch the crumbs. It was all the 
guard needed. He came up to me and 
said, “Don’t you ever let me catch you 


one day when we were at a museum 
class. We were in the Chinese section. 


taking museum towels again. This mu- 
seum is run on a budget, you know.” 

One dour, grey-haired museum guard There was complete silence as he 
kept staring at me as if I had no right at stalked off. I sat there blushing and feel- 
my time of life to be playing Bohemian, ing like crawling behind one of the dis- 








How to Get a Lot More Home... 


LOOK INTO THE HOME BEFORE YOU BUY 


Your home is probably the most important single investment 
you’ll ever make. So before you buy, look into the home as well 
as around it. Look for the long-term protection of your invest- 
ment. Watch for quality construction features, the hidden assets. 





LOOK FOR FINER COMFORT 


Comfort and health go hand in hand with proper insulation, and 
so do savings. A home properly insulated with mineral wool can 
save you up to 40% on winter fuel bills, and reduce the cost of 


air conditioning substantially. 














LOOK FOR THE HIDDEN ASSETS 


Check the construction of the home you plan to build or buy. 
Look for quality building materials that mean a lifetime of 
satisfaction. Check the interior and exterior wall construction, 
the flooring, the roof, the foundation. 





LOOK FOR LOWER MAINTENANCE 


Upkeep needn’t be a crushing burden if your home is properly 
constructed. One important thing to look for in any home is a 
vapor barrier that helps prevent warping, rotting and paint peel- 
ing caused by moisture collecting inside the walls. 


CANADIAN GYPSUM COMPANY, LTD. 
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plays. But the change in my relationship 
with the students gave me a new assur- 
ance. Finally I pronounced aloud, “If that 
old goat ever talks to me like that again, 
I'll dump all my paint water in one of 
his Ming vases.” 

There was a chorus of delighted ap- 
proval. It did more to make me one of 
the class than any single incident to date. 
There was a different climate. 

While my relationship with the stu- 
dents was improving, the daily schedule 
of classes in painting and drawing that I 
had put in since making my first self- 


conscious efforts were beginning to show 
results. By the time I was nearing my 
third year I was beginning to break 
through my shell to self-expression. I was 
enjoying many stimulating talks with the 
teachers, and when I joined a group of 
students in the cafeteria my contributions 
to the conversation were now received 
objectively, with no special hidden mean- 
ings attached to them because of my age. 

Besides the personal psychological 
changes that my art studies were begin- 
ning to effect in me, they were pushing 
back my horizons in terms of actual ex- 


perience. I was meeting a great variety 
of people, coming in contact with an 
entirely different world than I had known. 
I went with my class to New York to 
study the paintings in the Museum of 
Modern Art, and I had the unique experi- 
ence, for a woman my age, of seeing New 
York as a student. 

As we neared the end of the course 
my acceptance by the students was so 
general that I was being included on 
murmured plans about a Big Evening. It 
still seemed a long way off and I said, 
“Sure, [ll be glad to come,” omitting to 





without paying a penny extra! 





LOOK FOR LASTING BEAUTY 


Look for smooth, strong walls and ceilings of gypsum, for rooms 
of lasting beauty. Rooms that can be redecorated as often as 
you like. On the outside, too, check for roofing and siding 
that will keep their original appearance through the years. 





LOOK FOR LASTING VALUE 


It’s an established fact that homes built with quality materials 


have a much higher resale value than those built with inferior 
materials. A quality-built home—a home with Hidden Assets~ 
is one of the soundest investments you can make. 


The Greatest Name in Building 
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CANADIAN 
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LOOK FOR GREATER SAFETY 


Important to your peace of mind is protection against fire and 
storm. Walls and ceilings of fireproof gypsum products, exterior 
walls properly sheathed, quality roofing and siding materials 
help protect your family and your possessions. 
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LOOK FOR THE BUILDER WHO DISPLAYS | 


THIS SIGN 


Ask him about the Hidden Assets in his homes—construction 
features that assure carefree living for you and your family. 





say that I'd never been in a cocktail 
lounge in my life. When the big evening 
arrived and a group of us gathered, I lis- 
tened to the orders being placed and 
when my turn came said, “Molson’s, 
please. Blue Label.” 

Up until then I had a hazy idea that 
we'd all have a beer and go home. By the 
time I realized everybody was buying a 
round, I also realized that I just had two 
dollars in my purse, and had already had 
enough beer to last me for the next year. 
It was terribly embarrassing to me. But 
by that time nobody was taking any no- 
tice of my blushes and one of the stu 
dents was sentimentally psychoanalyzing 
me. His conclusion was that I had joined 
the Ontario College of Art because I 
wanted to be a good mother—something 
I've been trying to figure out ever since. 

One afternoon a week later I was get- 
ting dressed for the graduation exercises 
to be held in the art gallery. I had fol 
lowed the recommendation that all the 
women wear dark skirt and light blouse, 
in spite of it being a most unbecoming 
outfit for me because of my contour and 
size. When I arrived at the gallery I found 
that there were garden-party 
black silk suits, hats, gloves and even ore 
blazer. Only one other girl wore a white 
blouse and black skirt. I was a square to 
the end. 

We sat in reserved seats at the front 
of the art-gallery auditorium. When my 
turn came to go up to receive my diplo- 
ma, I heard in a daze Fred Haines say, 
“Congratulations. I hope you've enjoyed 
your years with us.” 

I answered, “I have,” and | meant it 
with all my heart. 

I was handed a parchment diploma 
stating that I'd passed the requirements of 
the Ontario College of Art with first- 
class honors, and was now entitled to be 
an associate of the department of draw- 
ing and painting. 

That fall I began teaching an adult 
class in art at Lawrence Park Collegiate, 
two nights a week. I also arranged to take 
a group of personal friends on outdoor 
painting classes, at their request. I taught 
a night class for the Confederation Life 
Association Staff Crafts and Hobby 
Group. But more important I continued 
to paint myself, and still do. In fact, I 
even sell one once in a while. 

The other day an old friend of mine 
stopped me on the street and during the 
conversation we got around to the fact 
that I painted. She made a remark that 
I have heard, in one form or another, 
many times. 


dresses, 


“What an interesting hobby,” she said. 
“I imagine it is a wonderful way to help 
put in time.” 

I checked myself. I'm getting used to 
this attitude toward art—an interesting 
toy, something to dabble at when you're 
bored. What I wanted to tell her was that 
my art was one of the most important 
and basic things that happened to me in 
my life. I feel now that I couidn’t live 
without it, and sometimes wonder how 
others can. It drew me out of my shy- 
ness, gave me a new courage with which 
to meet middle age. 

It taught me too that creative people 
have great perception. The artist sees and 
knows life and people. Now when I see 
someone sketching with his back wedged 
into the corner of a building, and see 
passers-by looking at him with the ex- 
pression, “Well, I guess we need ali types, 
but ['m glad I'm normal.” I know that 
they are the ones who are missing life. 
not the artist. 

It’s hard to explain why this is so. It 
took me three years to find out for my- 
self. And it’s one of the reasons why ! 
wouldn't have missed going back to 
school at forty-two. * 
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Something of importance to 
business and 
professional men! 


More than ever before business and professional men specialize in 


their chosen fields. 


Trust companies are specialists in the management and 


conservation of property. 


Whether you want assistance today in administering your 
investments or require planned security for your family tomorrow, 
trust companies have the necessary knowledge and 


experience to serve you. 


Make an appointment now to discuss your estate problems with 


the trust company of your choice. 


THE TRUST COMPANIES ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
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‘ Barrington Street continued from page 18 





“Suddenly you 


side streets are what 


Spring Garden Road; motor-shopping 
centres are springing up in the outskirts. 

Meanwhile Barrington hustles along as 
best it can. It has certain advantages 
that nothing can take away; the chief 
merchant shipping docks and the railway 
station lie at its south end; to the north 
it has the navy yard, the shipyards and 
Stadacona naval barracks, a small city 
in themselves. Right in the middle are 
Barrington’s theatres, restaurants, shops 
and offices. Grand Parade makes the 
centrepiece, with City Hall at one end 
and St. Paul’s church just beyond the 
other. Every day at sharp noon the time 
gun on Citadel Hill sounds its thunder- 
clap over the Barrington roofs as it has 
for generations, the shops and offices let 
forth a swarm of hungry humans heading 
for the restaurants, and suddenly you 
realize that Barrington and its side streets 
are what make this city tick. 

At night it’s another story. Halifax has 
no legitimate theatre. Touring theatrical 
companies have to put on their shows 
in a high-school auditorium far across 
the Common. Barrington Street has the 
largest and best movie houses, but there 
are no night clubs or cabarets. Ten min- 
utes after the last movie shows play God 
Save the Queen the street is as dead as 
Hamlet’s father It wasn’t always so 
Years ago Barrington Street was the 
night-time haunt of Halifax playboys in 
and out of uniform, and a parade for 
ladies of the demi-monde in a variety 
not to be seen anywhere else east of 
Montreal. Something cf the sort sprang 
up again during World War II, but it 
perished quickly afterwards. Old round 
ers agree that the automobile really 
killed Barrington’s night life in the 1920s, 


make Halifax tick 


realize that Barrington and its 


over’”’ 


when dance-and-dine roadhouses began 
to appear outside the city and the gay 
blades took the ancient advice of Horace 
Greeley and followed the sunset westward. 

When I was a boy in Halifax the old 
main stem had four different names; in 
fact it was four different streets. They 
happened to connect with each other by 
odd zigs and zags, a common feature 
of Halifax geography, and from south 
to north they were known as Pleasant 
Street, Barrington Street, Lockman Street 
and Campbell Road. After World War I 
the city fathers called the whole mean- 
dering thoroughfare Barrington. And 
Barrington wandered on after World War 
Il, when the name took in the road 
around Bedford Basin to Fairview. Even 
Haligonians used to their higgledy-piggle- 
dy streets find this a bit confusing. Ask 
anyone exactly where Barrington begins 
and ends. Ten to one you'll get a shrug 
or a wrong answer. 

The confusion really began back in 
1749, when Colonel Edward Cornwallis 
brought a rabble of grumbling cockneys 
straight from London to a wild fjord 
known to the local savages as Chebucto 
-— “The Big Harbor.” The idea was 
to set up a rival British base to the 
French base at Louisburg; ultimately it 
was to be a springboard for the conquest 
of Canada. So Halifax was a fiat city 
that sprang full-panoplied from Britan 
nia’s brow. The original town plan was 
sketched on a London drafting board 
when the actual site was still a pine ridge 
and a swamp in the Nova Scotian bush 

On arrival Cornwallis had his surveyor 
lay off a small grid of streets and cross- 
lanes on the harbor slope of the ridge, 
and set his cockneys to work hacking 
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**Let's make a mad dash for the car!” 
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Recipe for a successful evening 


CALVERT 
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START with Calvert House Canadian Rye Whisky, smooth 
and light-bodied. 
SERVE it with elegance, im its distinctive new decanter. 
ADD the crowning touch, an array of appetizing hors d’oeuvres 
and canapes. 
” THE CALVERT PARTY COMPANION — An illustrated 32-page booklet 


Te EBON AOR of wonderful suggestions to give your party a different approach! 
Write: Dept. M, Calvert Distillers Limited, Amherstburg, Ontario. 


CALVERT - Created for Canadian Hospitality 














has a future in Frobisher 
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, a MEET NOAH! Present address, Frobisher Bay, 
on the southern tip of Baffin Island. Race, 
ye Eskimo, Chosen occupation . . . a one-man 

et welcoming committee to all newcomers to the North. 

bat So when the “Royal” recently moved from 

Bes Frobisher Townsite to the Airport a few miles 


away, Noah was on hand with a smiling greeting 


for our Manager, Stan Hughes. 


On December 6th, 1957, a senior officer of the 
Royal Bank had flown in to open the first 
branch of any bank at Frobisher. Since that 
time we have been providing daily banking 
service for Noah and the people who are 
building a new Arctic city at this half-way 


mark on the great transpolar air route. 


A bank, of course, is something quite new 
in Noah’s young life. But he’s becoming 
accustomed to change, and will witness 


many other exciting developments in his 





“home town’’. Soon six major airlines are 
expected to be routing air cruisers through 
Frobisher, creating jobs and fresh 
opportunities for Noah and his friends 
in Canada’s new North. 
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I: 
’ 
Noah meets “Royai'’' Manager > 
Noah is saying “welcome” to Stan 
Hughes, recently appointed manager 
of our Frobisher Bay Branch. The 
** Royal” was the first bank to open a 
branch at Frobisher Bay, in Canada 
irctic Islands 
Canada’s largest bank 
, 
growing with a growing country 
40 





down the pines that covered the whole 
scene. The middle street along the slope 
was tagged Barrington—nobody knows 
why. The other streets in the original 
layout were named obviously for mem 
bers of the current British cabinet or 
their relatives and friends, with George, 
Prince and Duke streets taking care of 
the bluer blood. The only Barrington 
evident in home circles at the time was 
William Wildman, Viscount Barrington 
of Ardglass in the Irish peerage. Eventu 
ally he became a Secretary of War, but 
in 1749 he was a nobody. Some say the 
street was meant to be named after the 
Earl of Harrington, Secretary of State 
and by a quill-driver’s slip a B got into 
the act. Anyhow Barrington the street 
became. Sixteen years later the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet got tired of 
walking in the mud, planked one side- 
walk all the way from Grand Parade to 
the south end, and for the next fifty 
years called this splintery promenade The 
Mall, just to add to the confusion. 

At first Barrington Street was just a 
trail leading to the graveyard outside 
the town stockade. Death was busy in 
those early days, what with typhus and 
smallpox (not to mention Indian raids), 
and daily funeral parties beat a muddy 
track through the south gate in the pali- 
sades, at what is now the junction of 
Barrington and Spring Garden Road 
Gradually the track reached past the 
tombstones and went on through the 
shore woods to Point Pleasant. Indians 
still skulked among the trees; but for 
their health the citizens needed a change 
of view and fresh air once a week, and 
each summer for several years there was 
a Sunday afternoon parade of men, wom 
en and children, figged out in their best, 
marching as far as Fresh Water River 
and back again, under the guard of arm- 
ed redcoats and paced by fife and drum 


Alas the Kissing Bridge 


This so-called river was a brook that 
flowed out of the swamp behind Citadel 
Hill, crossed the Barrington track in the 
woods toward Point Pleasant, and splash 
ed on into the harbor. Ships in the an 
chorage used to send boat parties to 
fill their water casks just below the rus 
tic bridge on “Pleasant Street.” Wherever 
you find sailors you soon find girls; so 
it became a meeting place of the young 
and frivolous, known for years as the 
Kissing Bridge. The stream has dis- 
appeared since in a sewer under Barring- 
ton Street and the site of the Kissing 
Bridge is, alas, a section of railway line 

In my own youth that end of Barring 
ton was still called Pleasant Street, a 
quiet quarter of the well-to-do, with 
worn and humpy red-brick sidewalks, 
cobbled gutters, and rows of tall narrow 
houses in the Georgian and early Vic 
torian style. It ran all the way to Point 
Pleasant Park, with fine views of the 
harbor in the part we called Greenbank 
Here the Halifax Brahmins flourished in 
all their glory, a well-nourished caste, 
cultured in a starchy Victorian fashion, 
proud of their ancestry (many had Brit 
ish army or naval officers hanging like 
rich fruit in their family trees, often 
wiih titled connections) and rather smug 
about it. All this stolid contentment was 
shattered in 1913, when out of a blue 
sky Ottawa decided to make Halifax a 
national port. That meant large and ex- 
tensive modern docks and piers, and the 
chosen site was Greenbank. Much of 
Pleasant Street was demolished to make 
way for railway sidings leading to the 
docks, and an army of roughnecks dyna- 
mited and steam-shoveled a deep canyon 
through the slate bedrock of the South 
End to bring the rail line in from Fair 
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view. The Brahmins fled away towards 
the still peaceful waters of Northwest 
Arm. They were never the same again. 
Nor was Pleasant Street; an amputated 
stub, doomed to lose its very name and 
to become the first half-mile of Barring- 
ton. The intrusion of the railway yards 
cut off the clubhouse of the Royal Nova 
Scotia Yacht Squadron and left it on the 











* 
: 


tag end of the street, in the edge of the 


oo PRT aay 


Point Pleasant woods. To reach it from 
Barrington nowadays you must travel 
three long sides of a square by way of 
the overhead pass at Yonge Avenue. But 
Haligonians are a stubborn folk. After 
forty years the yachtsmen still give their 
address as Barrington Street in the phone 
book 

When you come to Halifax by train 
you roll across the south end of Bar- 
rington (where the Kissing Bridge used 
to be) and at once you're in the rum- 
bling cavern of the siation. Just outside, 
facing Barrington Street, is the Nova 
Scotian Hotel. If you get a room look- 
ing on the harbor you can watch the 
shipping moving in and out, and at night 
the lighthouse on George’s Island regards 
you with a benevolent green eye. On the 
Dartmouth side of the harbor, where 
the Imperial Oil refinery spreads its pipes 
and stacks and tanks over the slope, you 
see, after dark, the yellow flame of the 
waste-gas pipe, tall in the night, flickering 
like a huge torch and lighting up the 
whole anchorage. Seen through a copper 
window screen in the hotel at night the 
flame shines a cruciform like the Star of 
Bethlehem on a Christmas card, and air- 
men at the Shearwater Naval Air Station 
find it very useful in thick weather when 
the fog hangs low. 









ies anspennten sd oA hey dE. 


 avaeaiel oat 


All sorts of people have been enter- 
tained at the Nova Scotian, from actual 
royalty (King George VI and his Queen) 
to Legs Diamond, famous king of the 
New York underworld in the wild and 
woozy days of Prohibition, and his cur- 
rent moll, a Halifax blonde who had 
made her way into the chorus of Zieg- 
field’s Follies. During the last war the 
Nova Scotian was the place to dine and 
dance—I wonder how many wartime ro- An f ] 
mances started there? and from its 





harborside windows you could watch the 








long convoys moving stoically out or 

thankfully in from the Atlantic, and New - eee 
often you could hear the sound of gun- 
fire and the woomp of depth charges 


from the harbor mouth. The Nova Sco 
tian has a bit of park before it, a little 
. 
island of greensward and shrubs; and { Inm istakably ? 
there in bronze, life size, stands the oe 


Honorable Edward Cornwallis, founder 
of the city. This able but hot-tempered 








*An ultra-modern 8-piece open stock set in Cloud Whicte, 
Horizon Blue or Dove Grey .. . Scuff-resistant and easily 
washed sparkling clean! Shown are Personal Packette 
$17.95, Aeropack $29.95, Weekend $22.50, Vanity 
$19.95. Other pieces from $17.95 to $32.50. ; 


Englishman stayed just long enough to 
see his cockneys housed and settled, and Buy McBrine... 
today he stands on his pedestal gazing where you see this sign 
out to sea, with his back to the whole 
thing. He was glad to leave Halifax, 
although it was the only enduring thing 
he ever made or did. The rest of his ca- on” 
reer was a disaster. = uy 
On the other side of Barrington, past 
the bronze governor and his shrubbery, 
stands a large square building of terra 
cotta-colored brick, built by the Navy 
League many years ago. During the late 
war it became headquarters of the com- 
bined naval and air staffs guarding the 
seaways out of Halifax. Here was (and 








is) the famous Operations Room which ‘CONTOURA’ ‘PRESIDENT’ 

governed the long battle with the U-boats 

in the Western Atlantic and still plays the There's a splash of tomorrow sh 

‘same role in the cold war of the present in the contoured styling of the Pres dent 2-suiter and Berkeley 
time. Officially it is headquarters of new McBrine Contoura set. A ye vee tw ne y taper n Saddle Tan cowhide. Other 
Maritime Air Command, which directs Amazingly light too! Pullman styling. The Aeropack $37.50, 2-suiters as low as $29.50, 
all RCAF practice in the shape of con- $41.95, Pockette $21.95. Packette $19.95. Berkeleys from $19.50 up. 


voy escort and anti-submarine warfare, 
combining with the Navy in these mat- 
ters—a full-blast operation in these times. 


The officer commanding here comes un- Thrilling gift for WEDDINGS = GRADUATIONS x: BIRTHDAYS i FATHER’S DAY 
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ser Saclant (Supreme Allied Commander J. Williams, a brisk and stocky Welshman games room, the library, and the social and a somewhat foggy eye, demanding 
Atlantic, at present an American admiral!) who has served the Flying Angel in many room with its polished floor for dancing money, which he has left in the padre’s 
in the NATO scheme, and the vigilance parts of the world—all the way from this in what used to be the mansion’s charge. The padre goes to the money box, 
is round-the-clock, no fooling. If trouble Belgium to Australia. The Halifax roost stable. Dancing partners for the Mis- unlocks it, passes over the requested sum, 

fighting trouble—ever starts, Halifax of the Angel is one of the old Brahmin sion’s seamen are no _ problem; the and takes a receipt. No protest, no ser 
will be one of the prime targets. No one mansions typical of this part of Barring- Y.W.C.A. is right next door, and the girls mon, just a sigh and a whimsical, “There 
in this quiet-looking building on Bar- ton Street, tall and narrow, with steps come well chaperoned goes another sixty dollars to the tavern 
rington ever forgets it rising eight or ten feet to the front door, “Sailors,” observes the padre, “aren't keepers.” But in general the padre’s word 

A few hundred yatds up Barrington, with red-brick walls, high-ceilinged rooms what they used to be. The pay, the food, is true. The merchant sailor isn’t what he 
on the other side, you come to quite and the invariable bay windows. The and quarters aboard ship today compare used to be. Thousands of seamen use th 
another headquarters and a remarkably padre shows you with pride his litile favorably with anything ashore, and the mission facilities every year, and in the 
different flag—the Flying Angel of the chapel in the former dining room, com life attracts a steadier class of men. Of winter season, when the St. Lawrence 
Anglican Missions to Seamen. And you plete with altar and crucifix and a few course we get exceptions.” And presto! is frozen and Halifax takes the bulk of 
meet a remarkable man, the Reverend B rows of plywood chairs: and then the in comes an exception with a rolling gait Canada’s sea traffic, the place is always 

jammed. 





Then there’s a Startling wooden ark 
painted a glaring blood red and used as 
an officers’ mess by the city militia. In 
my childhood this was the Ladies’ Col 


atta a de M p FE R | A L bos lege, a chaste white building where the 
| | M E F C) R A N TOAS T daughters of the genteel learned every 


thing from water colors to the pianoforte 
In that age even small boys were prac 
” ey tically shackled to a piano for an hour's 
practice every day, end my own music 
teacher used to hold annual recitals in th 
auditorium of the Ladies’ College a 
horrid experience for me and the rest of 
her half-dozen male pupils, if not for her 
thirty-odd smug little girls. I still have a 
reminiscent shiver when I pass the place 
(I sometimes think it was those piano or 
deals that drove me off to sea.) 

Then you come to Government House, 

the fine old Georgian residence for Nova 
Scotia’s lieutenant-governors, built in the 
time of Sir John and Lady Frances Went 
worth. She was a minx and a scheme! 
a colonial Becky Sharp. Among other ad 
ventures she had a love affair with Prince 
Williarn (later King William IV), when he 
was a rip-roaring young naval captain on 
the North American station. Her antics 
scandalized all Halifax; but Fanny par 
layed a svelte figure into a governor's job 
and a title for her accommodating hus 
band, and eventually for herself a sine 
cure across the sea as lady-in-waiting to 
the Queen 





One gorgeous spree 


Across the street is the old town ceme 
tery with its stone lion high on the brown 
stone arch—a monument to Nova Sco- 
tians who died in the Crimean War 
Among the more ancient tombstones in 
this patch of green you'll find a slab on 
pedestals covering the grave of General 
Robert Ross, the man who captured and 
burnt Washington (and died in an attack 
on Baltimore) in the War of 1812. The 
fleet brought his corpse back to Halifax, 
preserved in a cask of rum, and buried it 

, with elaborate honors here. In the riots 
| | M D F R| A [ of V-day, 1945, when thirsty tars broke 
4 . 


into various Halifax liquor stores, one 





’ 


ques canny man hid his loot under General 
3 a Ross's tombstone and drew it forth, bottle 
by bottle, as required a new slant on 

~~ aS” the good old Navy custom of “tapping 


the admiral.” 

CANADIAN WHISKY Barrington Street took a bad beating 
in those riots. Almost every shop window 
from the Dockyard to Government House 





f ; 
(_ A-MmOmeid- 7 pemem 


IN THE DISTINCTIVE DECANTER was smashed, and most of the shops were 
es ; ; , ° . looted. Naval peysonnel, bored with Halli 
...so0 after that thrilling battle with the wily King of 2 fax and the war.’ worked off their cafard 


in One gorgeous spree, aided and abetted 


the pools, you celebrate in the fitting imperial manner. by merchant seamen of twenty national 
; , < c 5 é “ 


For whenever the event merits a toast... the choice - ites and by a swarm of civilian males 
and females of the light-fingered class. 
is Imperial ... the fine whisky that’s always worthy The city and service police were help 


less and for twenty-four hours the city 
was a hoodlum’s paradise. Barrington’s 
open places—the Grand Parade, the old 
town cemetery, the patch of park before 
the Nova Scotian Hotel—all were the 
scenes of a fantastic broad-daylight de- 
bauch like something staged by Cecil B 
De Mille but with a script by Rabelais. 
DIisTIiLLERs OF FINE WHIS KIES FOR 100 YEARS At one stage a hilarious tart stood on the 


of the occasion... smooth, mellow and of truly Imperial quality. .— 
a 
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steps of St. Paul’s, called the attention of 
some sailors to a smart women’s-wear 
shop across the street, and cried out, 
“Boys, I want a bathing suit.” The boys 
promptly smashed into the shop and 
brought her half a dozen “to try for size.” 
She did, too, there on the church steps, 
while the mob cheered 

Saint Paul’s lost none of its ancient 
dignity. The old wooden church (its tim- 
bers came from Boston when the town 
was founded more than two hundred 
years ago) has seen many odd things in 
its time; a congregation of savages chant- 
ng in the Micmac tongue; regiments of 
stiff blue-coated Hessians, each with his 
pigtail done up in an eelskin, marching 
to hear a German sermon; a succession 
of famous worshippers from James Wolfe 
to Ralph Connor (who raised sore old- 
fashioned Anglican eyebrows by wearing 
the kilts in the pulpit); and never forget- 
ting Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, com 
mander of the garrison for six years dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars, and his charm- 
ing little French-Canadian mistress Julie, 
who called herself Alphonsine Thérése 
Bernadine Julie de Montgenet de Saint 
Laurent. When you step inside St. Paul’s 
you find a curiously quiet retreat across 
the road from some of the main shops 
My father used to take me there as a 
boy; and from time to time I look in to 
recapture the old memories, and to 
glance at his name on the bronze memor- 
ial to the dead of World War I 

A few steps away is the Grand Parade, 
where in the days of an imperial garri- 
son whole regiments of redcoats used to 
assemble with their bands for a cere- 
monial changing of the guard. Nowadays 
when the Canadian Black Watch are in 
their Nova Scotia quarters, they send 
their pipes and drums to play every sum- 
mer day in the Grand Parade, in full fig 

plumed black busbies, red coats, kilts, 
sporrans, diced stockings. They draw a 
crowd always, and sometimes you see 
Mayor Leonard Kitz slipping out of his 
office in City Hall to stand and enjoy the 
pibroch at close range 

In summer °56 when the Black Watch 
were away for a time on divisional ma- 
noeuvres, Halifax had its bagpipe music 
just the same. It came from one small 
girl, Deanie Munroe, fourteen years old, 
wearing full Highland costume with the 
soft blue-white-and-green Nova Scotia 
tartan. Each morning from ten to the 
crack of the Citadel’s noon gun, and each 
afternoon from two to four, Deanie walk- 
ed slowly up and down the plinth of the 
War Memorial in Grand Parade, playing 
everything from The Barren Rocks of 
Aden to The Road to the Isles. Not one 
in twenty Haligonians has a drop of High- 
land blood but all Nova Scotians have a 
built-in passion for the pipes. And Deanie 
was charming in herself. There were 
times when you could hardly hear the 
notes of her chanter for clicking of the 
cameras 

Years ago someone gave me a tartan 
tie—I think it was the Royal Stewart 
ind I was wearing it one day on Barring- 
ton Street when I met the late Premier 
Angus L. Macdonald. “So you're a Scot 
too!” he said. “You never told me.” 

I was honest about it. I said “Mr. Pre 
mier, I’m sailing under false colors. My 
bleod is pure Sassenach. My father was a 
Cornishman and my mother came from 
Kent.” 

Angus considered this gravely for a 
moment. “Well,” he said judiciously, “if 
your father was a Cornishman your blood 
is half Celtic. That’s nothing small, my 
friend. It makes you a half-brother to 
any of the Gaels.” And after further con- 
sideration he declared grandly, “Tom, 
you have my permission to wear any tar- 
tan you like—even the Macdonald!” In 
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my Barrington St mories I li iat 
one be 

I first knew the street forty-odd years 
avo as a small boy, when it was a dirty 
thoroughfare, paved only in the s t-car 
tracks. maddy in spring and fall, with the 


-a winds blowing clouds of dust along it 





m tne ummertime ] ime to see Bar 

ington glamour late i young sea 

vhen, with o ap cocked on three 

yvairs, I stalked the ] kK with hat 

J hoped Va a devastating on n 
I In those di tl ld st t to 

was Piccadil and Broadway ro i into 


one nd I'd seen the others, mind. And 
Barrington really had color in those days 
Color and noise—the old yellow tram 
wheels according to 


cars had square 


popular belief—and it seems to me people 
laughed and yelled and had a lot more 


fun than they do nowadays, when electric 


trolley coaches whisper along on rubber 
tir ind everybody speaks in hushed 
tones as if someone or something impor- 
tant re dead 
J he s I like Barrington still. I 
t kick <« tt Runyonesque chat 
ict mom t there People like The 


Admiral, alias Joe O'Brien, who always 
wears a gold-braided yachting cap but 
actually worships horses and spends half 
his time following the gee-gees about the 
tracks of the Maritime provinces. And 
Blind Dukeshire, who sits against a build- 
ing with his tin cup and his three shop- 
worn pencils, day after day near the busy 
corner of Sackville. And Johnnie Gree- 
nan, the crippled magazine vendor, who 
considers the baseball man’s finest inven 
and damn 
to the World Series every year 
And the little old pixie who bobs up 


tion and makes a pilgrimage 


the cost 
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among the gravestones when you step in- 
side the old town cemetery—he’s there 
to mow the grass of course, but he knows 
who's in every grave and talks about 
them as if they were old friends. 

And the ghosts. I miss old Wallace 
MacAskill, best of sailors and finest of 
marine photographers, a true poet of the 
camera, pottering about his little shop 
up a dark flight of stairs though the 
shop is still there and you can still buy 
his pictures. I can see the ghosts of Len 
Acker and Owen Trider, sportsmen and 
gamblers born, who used to meet daily on 
Barrington Street, walk to the corner of 
Buckingham (where the old electric trams 
used to bounce and clatter from four 
directions), and bet a hundred dollars on 
the number of the next car to heave in 
sight, odd or even. Ana Roy Mitchell, the 
Negro heavyweight, a beautifully built 
fighter and a good one who went blind, 
got religion, and used to preach to Bar 
rington’s passing throng from the en 
trance to Grand Parade 

There’s never anything dull about Bar 
rington if you keep your eyes and ears 
open and take your time. And don't for 
get your nose. There are interesting smells 
on Barrington: the rich biast of malt 
from the tavern doors, whiffs of hot food 
of pastry, of silks and furs, and the pecu 
liar expensive scent that goes with the 
silver and diamonds in jewelry shops; the 
smell of wet grass after rain in the old 
town burial ground (God bless General 
Ross and the heroes of Sebastopol). The 
gamy smell of the old seedy characters 
who inhabit the benches under the elms 
of Grand Parade; the sweeter cachet of 
chocolate from Moir’s factory just above; 
the dry smell of paper and old varnish 
that drifts out of a hundred offices; the 
dim religious smell of Saint Paul’s, and 
of Saint Mary’s just above Barrington on 
Spring Garden Road, where my father 
(a stout Protestant) loved to come and 
hear the Catholic choir. The masculine 
tang of the tobacco shops and the men’s 
wear shops, including the wet-dog reek 
of Hebridean tweeds which are so popu 
lar in these parts; the old stink of Im- 
peroyal when the wind’s that way; and 
always and everywhere the smell of salt 
and kelp drifting up the side streets from 
the docks—Barrington couldn't live with 
out that, nor could Halifax; the city’s 
motto says so 

But you need a bit of second-sight, a 
touch of the eerie, if you want the full 
smack of the street, for Barrington is 
haunted by the long procession of the 
past. This is where they came; the sweat- 
ing cockneys hacking down the pines and 
finding the skeletons of D’Anville’s men; 
the pigtailed sailors from the ships, the 
drunken Indians and stoic squaws, the 
blue-clad Hessians and buckskinned rang 
ers, the press gangs armed with clubs and 
cutlasses, the redcoats who fought at 
Bunker Hill, the wild black Maroons 
from the hills of Jamaica, the tough Blue- 
nose privateersmen fresh from battle on 
the Spanish Main, the lads of Ross who 
captured Washington and burned the 
White House in revenge for Toronto in 
the War of 1812. This is where they still 
walk; the ghosts of Boscawen and Wolfe 
and Jefferey Amherst, Rogersof the Rang 
ers, General Howe and his fancy woman 
Mrs. Loring, John Moore who died at 
Coruna, Hardy who kissed a Halifax 
bride in his arms not long after Nelson 
died in those same arms off Trafalgar, 
Charles Dickens, Joe Howe, D’Arcy Mc- 
Gee, Tom Moore, the Irish poet, Captain 
Marryatt, Leon Trotsky and the rest— 
there’s no end to ‘em — including five 
princes who became kings of England and 
one who became king of France. 

This is the place. Right here. You 
can’t escape them—not on Barrington. * 
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Grassi Place continued from page 25 





“The real test of worldliness was to get out a cussword without removing your cigarette”’ 


After all, I couldn’t see into all the hous- 
es, but if people were leading secret lives 
behind closed doors, they must have had 
to work fast, because the door-to-door 
peddlers on Grassi Place wouldn’t have 
given anyone time for a full-blown life 
of sin between peals of the bells. Grassi 
Place was a regular Indian trail for ped- 
dlers. You don’t see them like that any 
more. They’re all on TV now, I imagine. 
But in those days they were hard-work- 
ing men with cold noses and no non- 
sense about them and they conned the 
housewives from morning till night, sell- 
ing encyclopedias, soap, brushes, medi- 
cine, Snap and strawberries. They'd give 
the bell a twist that would make you 
leave your seat. 

My mother couldn't resist them. She 
was a tiny woman who got a lot more 
fun out of life in her own anxious way 
than most people today seem to get from 
their two-car garages and revolving aeri- 
als She really listened to people, her 
face taking on a wide variety of sympa- 
thetic expressions. When she listened to 
a peddler she hung on every word, drew 
in her chin and looked sideways at him, 
went, “Tsk! Tsk!” and said, “Imagine!” 
at just the right time. Everybody tried 
to stop her buying things, including my 
father, but she’d come in with something 
like a liver regulator and say, “He spoke 
so highly of it.” 

My father would say, “Confound it, if 
it was as good as all that why the Sam 
Hill didn’t those big outfits like Parke 
Davis sell it?” 

This was the kind of language, by the 
way, I had to listen to all the time when 
I was a boye Those words Grace Metali- 
ous uses were known around Grassi 
Place, but as far as I know they were 
used only in contests among the boys 
when we were baking potatoes over a 
fire up the Don Valley. We would see 
who could come out with them in the 
most offhand familiar way, preferably 
without removing willow-leaf cigarettes 
from our lips. The real test of worldli- 
ness was to come out with one of these 
words, making your cigarette jiggle hor- 
ribly and spitting between your teeth, all 
at the same time. 

But in family hfe such expressions 
as “Confound it!” seemed to serve all 
purposes. I’ve seen my father working 
at a broken screen door, pulling a nail 
out or something, drop his hammer, bark 
his knuckles, and fall halfway into the 
kitchen, explode with a “Pshaw!” and 
take a stroll down among his asters to 
pull himself together. I did have an un- 
cle who filled a shiny blue suit as if it 
were blown up with a bicycle pump, who 
used to say, “Damn,” frequently in front 
of my aunts. One of them, a plump little 
woman in black, would say, “Davie, why 
don’t you just say, ‘Corks and bottles!’ ” 

“Damn corks and bottles!” he'd say 
with a red face, eating vanilla ice cream, 


of which he was inordinately fond. As 
long as I knew him, my uncle was 
hooked on vanilla ice cream. 

There were girls on Grassi Place, of 
course. But there again my exposé falls 
flat. Not that we boys didn’t have the 


same general ideas about girls as the boys 
in Peyton Place, but somehow they never 
seemed to reach the point worthy of a 
three - hundred - and - seventy - five- 
page book. In the spring we would try to 
pick up girls in a restaurant or an ice- 


cream parlor with what we called “2 
line.” The idea was to keep talking rapid- 
ly and as if it came naturally to you, say- 
ing things like, “Does your mother know 
you smoke?” or, “What are you going to 
do when winter comes?” which we'd 
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Jamaica. 
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Jamaica, they've known all 
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keep up with a sort of blasé deadpan 
look. All this time the girls would be 
looking at us as if we'd 
Finally one of them would 
say something like, “Why don’t you pull 
* and we'd all sit there as 
if we'd been stabbed. We'd all wander 
round Grassi Place after that, trying to 
forgotten the whole 
but soon after that we'd go home 
start looking for things to sell 


when the first disturbing signs of 


sitting there 


gone crazy 


your socks up? 


as if wed 








ng came to Grassi Place it not only 





le us think of but, for some 
eason, started us all thinking of making 
money. It was a bad time for the ped- 


illers. We'd try to sell them mattresses 


Coke bottles and old suits as fast 

‘ tr ; . 11 , > 

. ‘UO Sell us college courses 

and complete sets of books on Great 
Circle Navigation This brisk business 
ould acn 1 dangerous point when 
wed start looking longingly at our 


fathers’ suits hanging in the clothes clos- 


One dealer we ail used to wait for 


was a chunk little man im a peak cap 
and horn-rimmed glasses who used to 
se a technique that was sort of a TV 
anouncer’s style in reverse. He'd make 


nerchandise look as bad as possible 


He'd take the suit we were trying to sell 
iccidentally drop it on the veranda 
reach down and pick it up 
through a hole 

and hold it in front of us like something 


that should be sprayed 


hooking 


one finger in the lining 


Look, I'll make you a deal,” he'd say 

What? 

rl b ou a cigar if you don’t sell 
t to me 

The fact is, the people around Grassi 
Place st didn’t have time to do all the 





“To Mother” and then go into a bus 
day’s biological functions. Mind you | 
don’t say these things didn’t go on. But 
the truth is a quantitative matter, an 
although it’s true that I couldn't know 
of everything that went on, it’s equal) 
true that I could keep track of time. Ever 
if Mr. Kirk, say, spent every free mo 
ment ruining women, he simply couldn't 
have spent a quarter of the time at 
that he did whisking hats and plotting 
against the TTC Even if. by a stretcl 
of the imagination 
swear the minute he went to work and 
kept it up till he came home, the fact 
remains that for at least sixteen hou: 
a day, he never said anything more lu: 
id than “Pshaw!” 

There was one man who just might 


my father started t 


have had a sinister secret life, a tall man 
with big bloodshot eyes and buck teeth 
who walked past our house twice a day 
for ten years in a trench coat, without 
looking right or left. Nobody knew wh« 
he was or where he lived. “Somewhere at 
the top of the street,” we'd say. Occasion 
ally when I go back to Grassi Place | 
still see him, grey now and a bit stooped 
He might just conceivably 
the depths of depravity, but he at least 
racks up his opium pipe in time to go to 
work every day, and I have a suspicion 
that if I could look into his life I'd find 
nothing more shocking than a habit of 
looking at the last page of a mystery 
story or sneaking spoonfuls of pure pea- 
nut butter in the middle of a diet and 
smoothing over the rest of the peanut 
butter in the jar. Which, after all, doesn’t 
measure up to the way February arrived 
at Grassi Place like a wanton woman 

In fact, about the only thing February 
did when she arrived at Grassi Place was 
catch a few colds and ankle off in time 


be living in 














KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I u g e a always doing in today’s 
books by authors who dedicate their work for spring 
[ \ A r>! | 
" From uour \Viaster Flumber 
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Where do you buy f anurce| 
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Canadas most popular seat’? 
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Olsonite is Canada’s most popular seat. Canadians 


prove it by buying more Olsonite seats than all other 


makes combined.* And they’re available only from your 


neighborhood master plumber. His knowledge of 


plumbing products, his complete assortment to choose 


from and the guarantee of his reputation make him 


your best dealer for Olsonite seats—and for all 


plumbing products. Made in Canada. 






*Source: 
Dominion Burecu 
of Statistics 
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Johnny Longden tells his own story continued from page 21 








just as sure as I’m sitting right here.” 

We finished second that day, but it 
turned out that I knew what I was 
talking about 

Still, Count Fleet remained quite a 
problem as a two-year-old. All he want- 
ed to do was run, and it didn’t make any 
lifference to him in what direction. I 
know one thing: on the day he was run- 
ning I didn’t ever have to reduce to 
ride him, because I couldn't sleep the 
night before for wondering what he'd 
think of next. We didn’t know which 
he was green, you see, and 
He'd run over horses, climb 


way he'd £O 
full of spirit 
right up their 
around them if he decided that’s where 


backs, rather than go 


he wanted to go. 

But I persevered with him. Id talk 
to him. Id say, “Come on, boy,” or 
“Let’s go, Count,” or something like that 
to make him familiar with my voice. 
Eventually he got to know me. He 
wouldn't let anybody else on his back 
and it got so that I could do anything 
with him, mostly by talking to him and 
never ignoring him when I walked by 
his stall I'd say, “Hello, you crazy 
colt.” in a soft voice as he stood with 
his head poked out from the stall. Vd 
rub his nose and stroke his big brown 


head 
Love at first gallop 


It was out in Chicago that year that 
the Count displayed his chivalry. We 
were in a juvenile stakes in which there 
was a two-year-old filly named Askme 
now, and I guess my boy Count Fleet 
took her name literally. I had him well 
back in the pack and then I began to 
move with him with about half a mile 
He picked up speed nicely and 
was moving up on the leaders when sud 


to go 


denly he came upon Askmenow, clip- 
ping along in third place 

Do you think he’d go past that filly? 
No, sir. He came right up alongside 
and stayed there. Askmenow’s jock look- 
ed across at me and snarled, “Get him 
offa me!” 

“['m tryin’ to get him offa you,” I 
shouted back. “He won't come off.” 

He wouldn't either le just stayed 
nuzzled there, refusing to leave even 
after we'd gone under the wire—in third 
and fourth positions, I might add—and 
when we'd jogged around to the back 
stretch I had to jump down and haul 
him away from that filly 

Back at Belmont the Count set a 
world’s record for a mile for two-year- 
olds by winning the Champagne Stakes 
n one minute thirty-four and four-fifths 
seconds, and then we shipped down to 
Baltimore for the Pimlico Futurity, a 
$25,000 stakes at a mile and a six- 
teenth The two best other juveniles 
around that year were Occupation and 
Vincentive, and both were enterec. so 
that the race stirred up quite a bit of 
interest 

My old friend Georgie Woolf, with 
whom I grew up in southern Alberta, 
was aboard Occupation and he took com- 
mand at the start. The Count went wide 
on the clubhouse turn, which he hadn't 
done for quite a spell, but I got him 
Straightened out on the back stretch, 
and through the last three furlongs we 
slowly took command. We went head 
and head for a few strides, but then 
Occupation began to give way, and 
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Count Fleet became the year’s best two- 
year-old. 

In his six races as a three-year-old, 
Count Fleet won on all kinds of track, 
fast and slow, wet and dry. He just 
loved to run. In the Wood Memorial 


the track was fast but the weather wa’ 
cold and raw. The Count went to the 
post a | to 4 favorite, and as he came 
out of the number-four stall he ran into 
trouble. The horse in number-two stall 
cannoned into Vincentive in number 


“All Count Fleet wanted to do was run. He’d go right over a horse rather than go around him” 


three, forcing Vincentive over on us 

We didn’t know it at the time, but 
that start almost cost Count Fleet the 
Kentucky Derby. We got clear, al} right, 
and won handily in a canter, but when 
he was roughhoused at the start the 
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Many banking problems require special care and skill in 


handling. Estate settlements, many loans and business 


transactions often bring up problems that only experience 


and a completely sympathetic understanding can solve. 


We believe that you will find the intelligent reasoning and 


the friendly, helpful advice you need at any 


Toronto-Dominion branch. The Manager and his staff 


will be pleased to discuss your banking problems— 


no matter how large or small, or whether you are an old 


customer or a new one. Why not drop in and talk it over. 
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HOOVER 
POLISHER 


makes mirrors of your floors— 
makes other polishers old-fashioned 





You' il be thrilled | Vv qui kly floors take on 


a rich lustre with this all-new Hoover Polishet 

brough ) compa! 
ili the trends in modern floor care 
yet so light and easy t ide, the Hoo 
ill the work it t all the cred 
Clean, wax and a inti-splas 
protects W ills an ru! i! Recess 
takes polisher into counter toe s] 
handle may be shortened to polish 
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or automooit ‘ CO ‘ ent 
witch. Hangs by handle for neat storage 
Add to th m features the 
modern stvling ima rll agree 
the new Hoo P clongs 
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witha 
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Count received a nasty cut on the left 
rear hoof and pulled up bleeding. 

I looked at that foot and I said, “Well, 
there goes the Derby.” 

Don Cameron, the trainer, went to 
work on it but then Count Fleet devel- 
oped poisoning in the wound en route 
to Kentucky. Don worked with him for 
ten days—the Derby came up two weeks 
after the Wood Memorial—and finally 
we were able to work out a couple of 
days before the race. Sulfathiazole took 
care of the poisoning, but I stayed with 
the Count the whole week before the 
Derby because my wife Hazel was ex- 
pecting a baby and hadn't come to Louis- 
ville. In fact, our son Eric, who turnec 
fifteen a few weeks ago, was born the 
following Saturday while the Count and 
I were winning the Preakness. 

It's been mentioned earlier in_ this 
series that every race, whether it’s for 
$100,000 at Santa Anita or $500 at Cal 
gary’s Victoria Park, is pretty much the 
same to me; that my whole thrill is just 
being up on a horse in a race. But ! 
guess there is something different about 
the Kentucky Derby, probably because 
it's so highly publicized. It’s one you 
sure want to win. I was a little worked 
up, I must confess, but not Count Fleet 
In the paddock before the race, with the 
crowd buzzing and an electric ,excite- 
ment filling the air, he just stood there 
still as a stone while Don Cameron sad- 
dled him. He was completely relaxed 
The other horses must have felt the ex- 
citement because you could see their 
muscles quivering. Don lathered the 
Count’s injured foot with sulpha and 
then smeared axle grease over the sulpha 
to keep dirt out of the cut, and then we 
were on the track. 


Calmest horse in the barn 


The Count broke from the number-five 
gate and I took him to the top after a 
horse called Gold Shower tried to stay 
with him for about a quarter of a mile 
He just kept galloping along, not ex- 
tending himself, and nobody came up 
to challenge us. We came off the last 
turn a length ahead of Blue Swords and 
headed down the famous home stretch 
with speed in reserve, pulling steadily 
away and winning by a good three 
lengths. People who'd bet that Count 
Fleet wouid win the Derby got $2.80 for 
a two-dollar ticket 

Back in the barn afterward he was 
still relaxed. It can be dangerous to go 
near a big bullish colt after a race 
Most of them are tense and excited and 
wrought up after the concentrated strain 
and effort of a race, and you can have 
a hand badly chewed if you're not care 
ful. But I remember that Mrs. Hertz 
held out a couple of lumps of sugar to 
Count Fleet and he took them with his 
lips and didn’t even get her fingers wet. 

Then he saw Don Cameron, who usu- 
ally gave him his sugar. Don apparently 
reasoned that there'd been enough sugar 
because he wasn’t offering any. But when 
Count Fleet made up his mind to do 
something, as Ive indicated, he just 

ihead and did it. He walked 
to Don, waited for the sugar, and 
when he didn’t get it he gave Don a 
thumping push with his head and walked 
away 

In his next few races Count Fleet had 
even less trouble than he'd had in the 
Derby. He was a 1 to favorite for 
the Preakness and he shot to the front 
like a skyrocket and drew 
farther in front 


went right 


over 


farther and 
He came swinging down 
the stretch with long hurtling effortless 
leaps and won by eight lengths. Wayne 
Wright, the jockey on the third-last horse, 
New Moon, grumbled afterward: 
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AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 


@ Accepted everywhere—easy to 
spend as cash. 


@ Good until used—keep unused 


cheques for emergencies. 


@ Obtainable at bank branches 
and CNR ticket offices everywhere. 


@ Sign them when you buy them, 
sign them as you spend them. 
Your matching signatures are the 
only identification you need. 
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HELP WANTED — MEN & WOMEN 


1000 Jobs open, al! areas, selling 
Remington-Rand, Underwood, Victor-McCaskey 
TYPEWRITERS, ADDERS, etc 
on $1 down Honour Plan, 
plus Sunbeam cameras and 
the Holy Bible 
Write Suite 1000, 113 McCormack St., 
Toronto 9, Ontario 
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“Dammit, I couldn’t even see the 
race.” x . 
By the time we got to the Belmont S; : t 

; g é » 
Stakes, after winning the Withers, peo- h amsonti eC 
ple were talking about no other horse. > 

- ‘ a aoEN ‘ 
Count Fleet still had not been pressed i part 


so we still didn’t know just what he 
ould do flat out. I was convinced he 


ou break every record in the book if of your 
a challenger would bring out his best. " 
appearance 


Unfortunately, the Belmont Stakes on 
June 5 was not to be the day. The 
track was fast and the weather beautiful 
but we'd scared off competition by this 
time. Only two horses from a long list 
of eligibles, Fairy Manhurst and Deser- 
onto, went to the post against the Count 
and he won the mile-and-a-half race by 
what the chart-callers decided was twen- 
ty-five lengths, although it might even 
have been thirty. It was just no contest. 

And though Count Fleet won as he 
pleased he didn’t set a record. In the 
stretch he began to shorten his stride as 
though limping slightly, and I suspected 
then that he’d kicked himself coming off 
the last turn That must have been 
what happened because certainly no 
horse was close enough at any stage of 
the race to rough him 

Thus, when Mr. Hertz decided to re- 
tire Count Fleet, there never again was 
an opportunity to see what he could do 
if he extended himself. It's my personal 
opinion that he could have beaten any 
horse that ever ran. He could do every- 
thing—come from behind or go right 
to the top or overcome a roughhousing 

on any kind of a race track 

There have been other great horses 
in my time—Nashua and Swaps, for 
example, the glamour horses of recent 
years. There’s really no way of telling 
but I think Count Fleet would have hor- 
rified both of them. Count Fleet could 
go the first eighth of a mile in under 
eleven seconds and the last eighth in less 
than twelve—in other words, he had 
speed and stamina at both ends. I 
think if Nashua or Swaps or both tried 
to stay with the Count early in the 
race they'd have nothing left at the end. 
And if they laid back at the start it’s 
my opinion he’d move so far in front 
they'd never catch him 

Whirlaway was another great horse 
Whirlaway’s mark of two minutes, one , a ° e 
and two-fifths seconds is still the Ken- Here S the oift for Dads and Grads om Samsonite 
tucky Derby record. He was an excit- , ~ \ u 
ing horse, too, because he'd come from " 
far back with a terrific burst in the h | » h: Ta a 
stretch, lifting the crowds with that great { ¥ uggave { at ceps Its O00 S or y Cal S 
dash in front of the grandstand. But, 
personally, I feel that was a fault. I 
feel he was what we call a one-run horse, 
meaning that if he made his run at 
the start he had nothing left at the finish. 
He wasn't versatile in the manner 





Men's Companion Case $35.50; Two-suiter $47.50; Executive Overnite $32.00 





For Dads—Samsonite Ultralite, for all its strength, 
it weighs-in ’way lighter. 
This is the man! Narrow-brim hat... natural-look suit 


. and Samsonite Ultralite—seen and admired at the 
airport. This is his luggage! Trim, elegant Samsonite 


Sane Ultralite, made with fabulous lightweight magnesium. 

A, nye “Travel-Tested”’ finish will keep it new-looking, trip 

K “GR after trip. Inside are luxurious gabardine linings to com- 

4 “' ‘ o> plement the handsome exteriors. Give him Samsonite 
ws J of VR ... because it’s the luggage that out-travels all others 

r 5 YY. Give him Samsonite . . . because it’s part of his appear- 


ance. In Texas Tan, Palomino, Jet Grey and Grey. See 
your Samsonite luggage dealer. 


YOU'RE GOING FIRST CLASS WITH 


7 


| Z 2 ” ae i , : i - e 
as Ladies’ Wardrobe $33.95; Lightweight Hat Box $20.95 ; 
>Z <4 $ 


Fe For Grads... Samsonite Streamlite 
“That's fine, but | was wearing loafers.’ world S greatest luggage value 
SAMSONITE OF CANADA, LTD., MANUFACTURING PLANT, QUEENS HIGHWAY, EAST, STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
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Break 
Ground 
Weed 
Cultivate 
Mow 
‘furrow’ 
Edge e Hill 
Aerate 
Pulverize 
Leaves 


--. with new and exclusive SAFE GUARD 
CHOREMASTER TILLER/MOWERS cre MONEY ond SPACE-SAVING COMBINATIONS 


They work ground up to 22” wide, mow and pulverize leaves 
Seems exclusive SAFE ¥ GUARD. Tillers designed 
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‘Whirlaway went straight to 


‘the outside rail. 


By the time I'd straightened him out we'd lost’ 


























Oo Fleet was. Whirly had to con B “easing” wide, Whir 
r back. or no Possib v to the outside rai 
h wing ¢ es whe nd b got him straightened 
oO e ew great horse e we were In discussing th 
must ecessity bx e ace with Whirlaway’s owner, Warrer 
I< e Nashui, b } c Wright, Jones expressed dissatisfaction 
th waps d Wh " In C with Jockey Longden for letting the colt 
Sw provided e with a $9.04 1 wide. I never rode Whirly 
w less than iwc imutes’ we Arcaro was given the mount the follov 
crm hree years ig I g May in the Kentucky Derby and 
es ‘ Derb re ng a special bit desig yned to curt 
n f ‘ Ss tender to bear out, Whirly won 
on top e $100.04 In fact. I rode for Calumet Farms 
e Santa A gen once more in all the subseque 
> 75a The vA e e s | was the Golden Gate Han 
- pp cap near San Francisco in 1953 
I ceive en perc Jones asked me to ride a horse call 
Mi W S 1ake Fleet Bird. We did pre ell, tox 
Swap Rex t $25,000 stakes, traveling a mile 
i ater th . ree-sixteenths in one minute, fifty-two 
A‘ Derb B W three-fifths seconds, a world’s record 
Pp ous till stands 
k ane with | I have another world mark in the 
‘ J Joe. i e Sar 4 record books—a five-and-a-half furlor 
c M nd his sprint in which I rode Porterhouse 
M e Shoemake horse something like Whirlaway in th 
: C Qn ne us hes got to come from away out ol 
I t Blue R Well, we came from away out of , 
4 I foug gh t year at Hollywood Park. In fact Ra 
eb Swap I York, who finished fourth € 
chuckle in the jocks’ room afterward 
p DT cide g john.” he said, walking up to 
Ben Jone possible that I you went by me so fast I thought for 
Wt g 41 ¢ minute my horse had broken down 
paig h e Triple ¢ Porterhouse was cut out to be a rea 
4 The rer be good horse but he was injured as a two 
Wi c $ assig ear-old. Now he’s coming back. The 
e P ast time I looked he'd won $400,000 
aine of we One of my all-time favorites is 
I ked e course t horse called St. Vincent, an English-bred 
g he Fu e bought by George Gardiner of Toronto 
puddle of er if the Alberta Ranches stable which 
Ben w e e , owned by my Calgary friends Max Be 
pud Frank McMahon and Wilder Ripley. M 
B he ell m2 was th son Vance is the stable’s trainer and | 
ng Wh S had sh must say he did a fine job with St 
e e on the t s Vincent, a rather small chestnut with 
n eveloped this ch cte some flaxen hair in his mane and tai 
2 As the race was r He won the $100,000 San Juan Cap 
g e came Strano handicap at Santa Anita in 1955 
| eased Wh in a driving three-horse blanket finis 
Pp le with Determine, who'd won the Ke 
| 
| 
| | 
| ] 
| 
| 
' 





“If you expect to get ahead in this organization, Ellwood, 
you'll have to learn to integrate with the group.” 
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1.—Here’s the slide control that you set for automatic cooking on the G-E 
thermostatically controlled Calrod element .. . eliminates pot watching. 


2.—General Electric Pushbutton Controls are conveniently located on the 
rear-mounted control panel—out of children’s reach. There are five heats- 
from simmer to high—for each element. And, there’s a colored light at the 





Exclusive G-E Meat Thermometer completely 
eliminates all the guess work from roasting 
meat. And so simple to use—just insert probe 
into the roast, set the dial for rare, medium, 
well done or in-between. When the roast is done 
exactly the way you like it, a buzzer sounds. 








Model RJD 365 
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Only General Electric has the automatic Calrod 
element—another feature that makes automatic 
cooking so easy. All you do is set your control 
and when food comes to a boil the element auto- 
matically adjusts to the proper cooking tem- 
perature. Eliminates over-boiling and spilling. 








back of each key on the panel to show which element is on—at what heat. 
3.—This is the controi that you set for your automatic Meat Thermometer. 
4.—The Oven Timer turns the oven ‘on’ and ‘off’ automatically— the Minute 
Timer is a precise alarm which can be set to buzz at the end of any time 
period up to one hour—an invaluable help for ‘just right’ surface cooking. 





The gian} size G-E Oven cooks a full meal for 
24 people all at one time! You get 10% more 
shelf space than many standard ovens. ‘Focused 
heat’ broiling sends the heat right to the heart 
of the food. The result is cooking perfection 
every time — without over-heated kitchen. 


AUTOMATICALLY 


The General Electric 30” Range has the new ‘straight line’ design to give your kitchen 
a built-in look. A window in the oven door, together with an outside switch for 
the oven light, lets you see what’s cooking—without disturbing cakes, pies, roasts. 
Cook with electricity—cook on the beautiful new G-E Range—it’s safer, cooler, 
cleaner, more economical. See your G-E dealer and ask about the 24-inch, 30-inch 
and 40-inch ranges. In Mix-or-Match colors of Canary Yellow, Turquoise, White. 
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The Musician says: 


base your long 


cool summer drinks 


on that well 
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there’s no gin like 
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Enjoy a 


SPORTSMAN'S PARADISE 


The Government of 

La Province de Québec 

has reserved thousands of 
virgin lakes, rivers, forests, 
mountains, as a sportsman’s 
paradise. Six great Provincial 
Parks offer the finest fishing, 
hunting, camping. Hotels, 
camps, guides are eager to 
help you organize the 
best trip you have 
ever enjoyed. 
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Easiest way ever to 
keep your toilet bowl 
immaculate! 
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Let Sani-Filush % 





J 
clean it... : 
twice a week! ‘ 
rragrant Sani-Flush clea lisinfect :- 
leodoriz nC ist stai ve 
nNane et Dow!s sparkle : 
rowder or juid i mei ay { 
/* Guaranteed by * ‘yrers ee ee. 
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COLLEGE 


Founded 1876 High “ 
School including 
Grade Xili. Fine Art, 
Secretarial, Home 
Economics, Music 











Write for prospectus. 


Mrs. Steele Sifton, B.A. B.Ed. G 
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OPENS Sept.10,19398 _ 
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tucky Derby in 1954, and a horse named 
Gigantic. St. Vincent won that one pret 
ty much on guts alone, and | 
horse like that. We weighed him after 


and he 880 pounds, 


love a 


the race was only 


close to two hundred pounds lighter 
than most mature thoroughbreds. He 
looked like a little Indian pony, but 
what determination he had. You ride 
something like that and it gives you a 
shiver up your back. 

[ think Alberta Ranches has a fine 


stallion in another imported horse called 


Indian Hemp. I remember a race at 
San Francisco’s Tanforan track in 1953 
when we had rough competition in the 
stretch from Willie Shoemaker on 


Stranglehold. Indian Hemp is an Irish 


bred with a lot of stubbornness. In that 


race, Shoemaker seemed to anticipate me 
because when I moved with Indian Hemp 
after me and went into the 
stretch. In fact, Willie ap- 


peared to have the race with the 


he took out 
lead in the 


won 


wire racing toward us, but I guess I'd 
rated Indian Hemp just right. He still 
had something left when I asked him, 
through my whip, for a little bit more. 


\Miv most memorable m« 


‘al No. 39 


We grabbed Stranglehold a couple of 
jumps from the finish and nipped him by 


a nose. 
But, really, as I'm sure you've guessed, 
there was only one horse for me 


Count Fleet. I often wish we could have 
gone all out just once with him but, as 
he’s done all right. One of his 
Count Turf, won the Kentucky 
1951 and that same year his 
progeny purses worth $1,160,847 
to make him the year’s leading sire. You 
can see him now, if you'd like to, down 
at Stoner Creek Farm in Kentucky where 
he’s still roaming the lush pastures, un 
questionably doing what he wants to do 
most of the time. Count Fleet 
ways a with a mind of his 
He was a big rough fellow but he never 


it 1S, 
sons, 
Derby in 
won 


was al 


horse own 


caused me any real trouble. That was 
left to lesser horses, and in the next 
installment of this series I'd like to 


tell vou about some of 


tional hazards—the 


racing's occupa 
injuries that can end 


a man’s career and, in some cases, his 
life. 7 
Part Ill of Johnny Longden’s story 


will appear in the next issue of Maclean's 





Doreen 


The SOOSC 


It was because of the smell that I 
didn’t myself cook my 
meal. Or 
husband claims it 


most mem 


orable let's say “ours, 


for my was not 


only my most memorable meal, it 
was his, too 

The Indian woman who cooked 
it told us that if I'd 
prepared cooked it myself 


we'd have been so much put off by 


afterwards 
and 
the odor we'd have had no appe 
northern delicacy. So 


instead of giving it to us in the raw 


tite for this 


state, she'd sent it down ready to 


eat 
brought it 
was it 


The children who 
what it 


a surprise, a mystery! We 


wouldn't say was 
thought 
we'd sampled most special north- 
ern fare. We'd 


and savored 


lumber 
pea soup and 
baked beans that nowhere on earth 


eaten al 
camps 


taste as they do in a camp cookery 
in the northern bush. We'd had 
traditional French-Canadian dishes 
both at lumber camps and in pri 
We'd tried 
We'd had stuffed 
whole: had 
caught 


vate homes Indian 
pike, 
pickerel 
and fried 
had cooked 
plump partridge, 
moose steaks—so tender 


dishes 
baked 


and 


we'd 
trout, fresh 
in butter I myself 
roasts of venison, 


succulent 


you could cut them with a fork 
But, no, said the children, our 
family never tasted this dish 
before. 

So we ate it. It was good. It 


was delicious! But what was it? 


MRS. CORPS IS 


MACLIE 





AN’S 


i ,OTps 





recalls 
that wasnt 


“Tastes like 
husband said. 


roast goose,” my 


“So it does, but how can it be?” 
For there were no geese around at 
this season, arid the cabin of the 
Indians, we knew, contained nei- 
ther home freezer nor refrigerator 


But it was like goose. The color 


and texture of the flesh, and the 
flavor, were almost identical. And 
the dressing, surely, was the same 


dressing usually served with goose 
Onions could taste. 
My husband held out his plate for 
more, and I heaped mine at the 
time. The northern air gave 
one an appetite, and this, we felt, 
was a dish peculiarly suited to the 
country and the climate. We ate 
to repletion and beyond. 

The children returned, eager to 
tell us what had for dinner 
But they waited for us to ask. And 
when we did, 


and sage, we 


Same 


we'd 


before Johnny had 
time to open his mouth, little Mar 
jorie, her black eyes snapping, un 
able to hold the secret a moment 
burst out with: “Roast 
young beaver!” 


longer, 


It was a meal we'll never forget. 
And one, until 
loved to tell about. 


we've 
But my pleas- 
ure in roast young beaver has been 
a bit dashed. At a party the other 
night, after I had recounted the 
story of this most memorable meal, 
our host exclaimed: 

“Good Lord! Qur national 
mal... and she eats it!” 


recently, 


ani- 


TORONTO STAR LOVE-LORN COLUMNIST ‘MARY STARR.’ 
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AT MODERN HIGHWAY SPEEDS 


New rayon cord tires are the only tires that actually grow 
stronger as tire heat builds up at today’s highway speeds. 
Independent research tests prove rayon cord tires give easier 


steering control, quieter ride, terrific impact resistance —and 
more safe mileage—up to 26% extra tread life. No wonder 
rayon tire cord is specified for every make of 1958 car. 


Ride on Rayon 


WORLD’S LEADING TIRE CORD 


American Rayon Institute, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Canadian member: Courtaulds (Canada) Limited 


S MAGAZINI JUNE t% 





Terrific impact resistance... proved in independent tests. 
After repeated impacts against a 6-inch granite curb at 60 mph, rayon tire cord 
remained undamaged, though steel rim was bent, car body frame cracked. 
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They were for easy money even if it meant blackmail, violence or a term in a prison cell 


and fa rowded court nough t n ind the magistrate asks the wom to hit someone with an umbrella. When use those words in your presence?” The 

make one banish John B ycorn for n if had had too much to drink the constable took you under arrest you policeman straightens up and declares 

ite I'm pectable woman she say ire reported to have said Ill get yo ‘She used worse words than that, your 
in the box ts a blot fen vho h Ther h lid you get drunk last for this, you pie-faced slob honor, but I did not like to put them on 

lept off her drunkenn th lls. The ht he magistrate According [he magistrate turns to the barehead record 

h l, the po n ve 1 ot ler oO reamed and tried d constable in the witness box. “Did she “Yes, yes,” says the magistrate No 


doubt we can imagine what the accused 





said.” Then turning to the woman h 
announces the size of the fine and adds 
This was your first offense and I have 
let you off lightly. I may not be so leni 
ent if you come here again 
f But the drunks are only the dreary 
hang-over in the morning proceedings 
before the more serious cases are 
reached. Here is a nice-looking young 
fellow who cashed a forged saving certi 
ficate for five pounds. There is no ques 
tion of alcohol, nor is there even the 
partial excuse of harsh necessity Any 
normal parents would be proud to have 
a son of his appearance. The magistrate 
who has to deal alike with thugs and 
tarts looks at the young fellow in the 
box as if to break down the barrier be 
tween the boy and himself 

You knew you were committing a 


very serious crime? 


‘Yes. sir.” 
“You were in some kind of trouble?” 
Yes, sir.” 





P ‘Do you want to tell me what it was? 
- }: ei a a The boy looks down and his lips 

e tremble. Then pulling himself together 
; ae he answers: “! don’t want to say any 
thing except that I'm sorry 


Pitiful big-shots 


So the mills of petty crime grind on 
Harlots, cheats and drunks; a fresh sup 
ply of them each day. The very lies that 
are told become in some queer way 
form of truth, but the police court does 
not deal merely with the ramifications of 
petty thievery and drunkenness. Soon we 
were to be regaled with the case of two 
young men of splendid height and per 
oxided fair hair, complete with Victorian 
side-boards and semi-sporting jackets 





and drain-pipe trousers. The charge read 
against them was the serious one of 
robbery with attempted violence which 
was probably why they looked so pleas 
“sg f k ‘ h _ 5g! Th BNS 99 ed with themselves. They were big shots 
ave now for two weeKs wit p ay in ! e can € p you. and they joked under their breath until 
— the magistrate brought them up with a 
jerk Broad shouldered and slim of 
FrOU'LL PLAY best on your vacation when you’re oa they yew like a pair of pervert 
- . ; . ec ristans ney were for easy money 
free of money worries. That’s why Jack Harmer ; ; 
: SAMPLE VACATION SAVINGS even if it meant blackmail, violence ot 
opened his special vacation savings account at the a term of prison 





BNS about a year ago. It took just a small deposit me Total after | Total after Yet there must have been a time when 
. t « * 
each payday to give Jack, Helen, Jeannie and —_— | “0 weeks 52 weeks as little boys they gave joy to their par 
Barbara the time of their lives this yea | ents Tall and crudely handsome they 
? 2 eek would make any parents proud if only 
When you go on your vacation next year, leave $ 36 wee $120 $156 I Pp 


P page their insatiable vanity and dislike for 
money worries at home. Open your BNS Vacation $ 5 a week $200 $260 


honest work had not eaten at their vitals 
Account now! 


fee _ Not for them the blood and sweat and 
every o er | 


Some other ways the BNS can he/p you week | $200 $260 
enjoy your vacation 


tears of high endeavor. Even under ar 
rest the police court was to them a 


$15 every other | theatre in which momentarily they were 








mr | ‘ ; 

Travellers Cheques the safe way to carrv funds ails $300 seve the stars. By nature I do not dislike 
. , ‘ - | 

the BNS wiil replace lost cheques easily but when conceit links up with 

Safety Deposit Box emanates wolee velisniies Geran ‘Pine iterenk of eames crime and when honest work is regarded 

litt! 1! i as a mug’s game then it is difficult to feel 

s1tCiC€ AS i*oet a Gay. 





pity or even to hope that the sentence 
will not be harsh 


By contrast one felt nothing but com 
The BANK Of NOVA SCOTIA | 202! ysunit soioret anssi 


who, with a gang of toughs, had stolen 





a lorry. Because Britain is the mother 





London—New York — Chicago —Jamaica-—Cuba— Puerto Rico — Barbados — Bahamas — Dominican Republic country a colonial subject can land in 
Trinidad—more than 500 branches across Canada and abroad Se Se ES pay es 
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yeyond a few shillings and go at once on 
elief and enjoy the full benefits of the 
welfare state. Now that the Caribbean 
federation has come into being the law 
nay be altered but let me put on record 
that the Jamaicans especially have usual 
proved good workers and good citi 
ns. The problem of black and whit 
th all its inherent prejudice still re 
vains, but on the whole our colored 
kinsmen in Britain have settled down 
though they long for the sun that 
tays in hiding beyond the English 
ouds 
Moved by a natural curiosity as to 
he adjourned fate of my youthful burg- 
| ittended the court next day as 
ind sure enough up came my in 
ocent-faced intruder who was so sorry 


1 been troubled 


hac 
Believe it or not his record of violence 
ind robbery was so bad that the magis 

te felt that his was not the proper 
ourt in which to deal with the boy 
Instead he will be tried at the Old Bailey 
vith its atmosphere of famous murder 
ials and other serious crimes Phat 
osh he carried on his visit to St. John’s 
Wood was meant for business 

And once more we saw the peroxide 
blond male voluptuaries of the previous 


iv. It seems that a week ago while 


their case was being heard they made a 
retaway and were recaptured. This time 
I noticed that extra police stood at the 
exits in case the brothers might give a 
repeat performance. They, too, are to 
appear in a higher court, which means 
that they will not have to worry about 
inything for quite a long time. The pet 
oxide will have lost its lustre when next 
they see the open sky and feel the 
healthy sun upon their faces 

But they did smile good-by to their 
girl friend in the court, a young woman 
with bright-blue eyelids who looked 
like a lizard with dirty nails and black- 
ooted peroxide hau 

Yet there was one moment of real 
Dickensian humor 4 woman charged 
with stealing a wireless set was asked 
where she got it, and the following dia- 
ogue ensued 

Woman: It was under a tree, milord 

Magistrate: Under a tree? 

Woman: Yes, milord 

Magistrate You mean growing like 


mushroom 


Thus ends my story. Like Dostoievski I 
ventured into the realm of crime and 
punishment and it is good to breathe 
the free air of the outside world again 

But behind the cosh-carrying youth 

I uur uninvited Sunday evening 

_— 
j Y 
5 \ > 
}} 
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guest, and behind the brutalized blond shots in the underworld. It may even be some responsibility. It may be that the 
gangsters, is the gnawing question of that gangster films have demonstrated influence of the home is being weakened 
what makes them turn to crime. There that it is easy to be a big shot if you by the impact of so many mass-media 
is good pay to be earned by young men are tough enough. Or perhaps it is factors 
of muscle and reasonable intelligence if partly the aftermath of the war when I know that in this London Letter } 
they are willing to work. Even with their as small boys they saw the horror and have dealt with the. problem of youth 
stunted intelligence and lack of moral excitement of the blitz ful crime and ignored the vast normality 
responsibility they must know that once Whatever the cause, there is a malaise of countless homes. But the sociologist 
the police have had them in their hand of youth in America as well as Britain should turn his mind to the malaise 
they are marked men with no chance which has found expression in the Teddy which for one reason or another is sti! 
of eluding the law boys and the wailing epileptic rhythm of ring up the latent sodden vanity of 

It may be that crime is a form of self hollow tired hit-parade songs emerging young men who find the lawful battie of 
expression to perverted youths who long from youthful throats. It may be that competitive existence too exacting and 
for notoriety and dream of becoming big the cinema and television must accept too unexciting for their taste. 












Ringsheer is so right 
for the 
Young at heart” 





Lighter...Livelier... 


beer the way 
people like it today 


an 
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‘*Aluminum! 


...that gives me an idea!” 















“Non-rusting...attractive...durable! 


| That’s a combination I need for MY business” ¢.- 
bana, 
| 
! 
| 
| 
: 
Aluminum is showing up everywhere these days. Autom« PERHAPS ALCAN ALUMINUM AND ALCAN “KNOW HOW” 
bile manufacturers are using more and more for grills and CAN HELP YOU IN YOUR BUSINESS 
trim—it eliminates rusting probiems...allows more flexible ALCAN are the pe ple to see about everything concern- 
design and engineering. The ever widening use of thi ing aluminum. They are leaders in its development and 
| versatile metal has been made possible by the develop set its standards of quality. ALCAN has over fifty years’ 
ment of new alloys, improved fabricating and welding experience in aluminum and ts the major source in Canada 


techniques, consumer demand and ALCAN “know how”. for sheet, wire, rod, bar, foil, extrusions, castings and ingot 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
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For the sake of argument—Morley Callaghan 


Continued from page 14 





We’ve nursed the pathetic belief we’re morally 


superior to the U. S. We should be thanking them’”’ 


effectively we had been doing this for 
years. If our criminals do a job in 
style, requiring a little organization, we 
put it down to the introduction of Amet 
ican gangster methods. Those who favor 
censorship have been fighting a stern 
battle year after year to keep “filth from 
across the line” from flooding our book 
stands. All that is loud, vulgar and noisy 
on our little scene is supposed to be due 
to the American influence. If the man 
ners of our children are bad, if they don’t 
read, pray, think or wash their faces, 
the Americans are blamed for it 

For years now in polite circles the 
United States has been our moral whip 
ping boy, and in this way, taking cut 
after cut at the boy, we have been able 
to inflate our national sense of virtue 
and flee from our own sins. It is a won 
derful thing to have a whipping boy so 
close at hand, but what kind of a people 
are we supposed to be? Was there a 
civilization in Canada of pristine purity 
and grace and order before the turn of 
the century and the introduction of Am 
erican influences? There was not. Our 
towns and cities have grown as the 
American cities have grown, just as cab- 
bages grow the same in the same soil 
and sunlight. But from 1776 through 
1812 and 1911 there has been nursed 
along a hard core of resentment against 
the United States which has found ex 
pression not in the creation of cultural 
things, but in the nursing of the pa- 
thetic belief that we are morally superior 
as a people and show it in our customs 
and our tastes. The people who have 
this belief should be very thankful, of 
course, for the United States 

My conviction is that the anti-Amerti- 
canism that gets into Canadians really 
comes from outside the country. I mean 
it was always something from abroad, 





rHkE PROFESSIONS: 11 


The Accountant 
Accountants are consummate cooks 
Of all unculinary books 

Subtracting knicks and adding knacks 
They mitigate your income tax. 


The C.A.’s calculating talents 

For making loss and profit balance 
Make him the perfect friend to bring 
To your final reckoning 


Mavor Moore 
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cherished even openly as something from 
abroad, but really alien to the whole 
North American world. For example 
just recently the English novelist, J. B. 
Priestley, let go another one of his 
tirades against the United States, that 
land of mass men, of conformists, the 
civilization that destroys the free human 
spirit. He pleaded with Canadians to 
see that the real threat to our fine old 
democratic dignity in this civilization we 
have, and the Americans haven't, comes 
not from an alien political philosophy, 
but from south of our undefended bor- 
der 

You see how this plays upon that 
vanity, that “Thank God we are not as 
they are” spirit, our strange view of 
America as the source of sin? Indeed 
it does. It is the old game of putting the 
European blinkers on us, pinning the 
European tail on the Canadian donkey, 
and soothing us with the fancy, so dea 
to some Canadians anyway, that we are 
far more like the independent-minded, 
highly individualistic and untamed Euro- 
peans than like the mass-minded Ameri- 
cans. These Europeans who give us this 
advice are like the advisors of King 
Canute who told him he could sweep 
back the tide with a broom. Are we sup- 
posed to ignore all the forces in our daily 
lives, our means of production, what we 
eat, what we read, how we dress, our 
language, for the sake of kidding our- 
selves for sentimental reasons into pre 
tending that we are not part and parcel 
of the North American civilization? 

But there is more to it than the foster- 
ing of a love for unreality. The whip- 
ped-up resentment may get out of hand 
and enter into the trade picture in a way 
that may have consequences for all of 
us. These are to be the days of trade 
missions evidently. By this time it is 
understood by everyone—and it doesn’t 
matter whether a Liberal or Conserva- 
tive government is in power in Ottawa- 
that we have an interlocking military de 
fensive system with the United States. 
No one, evidently, would have it other- 
wise. One look at the map is enough 
Yet spokesmen have appeared all over 
the land warning against the danger of 
an interlocking North American econ- 
omy. Military dependence seems to le 
one thing, economic dependence some- 
thing else. And so we talk openly of 
diverting fifteen percent of our trade to 
Britain 


It would be a fine thing naturally if 
we could do fifteen percent more busi- 
ness with Britain, but when we talk of 
diverting trade from the United States 
should we be so innocent as to wonder 
why Americans talk of a worsening of 
Canadian-American relations? Out of it 
comes that curious mixed-up contradic- 
tion in our attitude to the United States 
Take the matter of their cut-back of fif- 
teen percent in our western oil export 
to them. We greeted the proposal with 
resentment and a sense of shock that 
our special position as part of an inter- 
locking North American economy wasn't 
being recognized, yet at the same time 
a certain type of spokesman—never a 
trained economist by the way—was pro- 
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THE NIGHT BIRDS « CANADA 


...a useful guide 
for people 
ho like to relax outdoors! 





THE CROSS-EYED SLAPPER THE PERPETUAL SCRATCHER 


A superb contortionist, seemingly en- 
dowed with an unusual number of limbs 
In the bright light of ordinary bulbs, the 
‘'Scratcher'' becomes a mosquito magnet 

. attracts them in hoards. Time he 
was straightened out... told about G-E 
Yellow Bulbs. | 


Very common species .. . seen for 
short periods most warm evenings. 
Quite normal in appearance and actions 
during the daylight hours, but he be- 
haves like a soul in torment when the 
moon is high. Poor soul— hasn't heard 
of G-E Yellow Bulbs. 

















THE RED-FACED RETREATER 

Rarely seen but worth watching for... 
makes brief sorties during early sum- 
mer. Must be given credit for trying, but 


THE WISER WARBLER 


May be heard softly singing, ‘‘Mosaquitos 

stay 'way from my door,"’ has atendency 
to ‘crow’ over his neighbours. Happily 
his blood is too rich, proves irresistible becoming more popular as people realize 
to night-flying insects. Not as agile as the true value of G-E ‘‘Bug-Lite’’ Yellow 
the ‘‘Slapper"’ or ‘‘Scratcher"’ ... Bulbs .. . the light that doesn't attract 
unaware of G-E Yellow Bulbs. those pesky fly-by-nights ! 




















Enjoy “bug-free” summer evenings 
...use G-E Yellow ‘Bug-Lite’ Bulbs 


... because night-flying insects and bugs simply can’t 
see the yellow light. G-E ‘Bug-Lites’ are ideal 

for your porch, patio or verandah... and you'll find them 
a real boon at the cottage. Pick up half a dozen 
(bulbs not bugs) next time you shop. Replace all 
your ordinary outdoor bulbs with GeE Yellow 
‘Bug-Lite’ Bulbs ... and relax in peace! ;""~. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 


BUG-LITE 
YELLOW BULBS 


y 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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with... 


AERTEX 


outiasts five ordinary cotton 
Tee-Shirts 


AERTEX 
is a really Lightweight shirt 


AERTEX 


needs little or no ironing 


AERTEX 


has millions of tiny open windows 


YOU CAN TAN THRU IT- 
BUT YOU CAN’T SEE THRU IT. 


AERTEX 


SHIRTS 


(Air conditioned M 


A 
; 


AERTEX products are availabie at 


better men’s stores across Canada 




















} yudl th shoul aSe 
ing } ono ) he Unite 
States 
Th t onomic satellite comes 
| tt ips of those I mentioned 
1 tl beginning who have an axe to 
out the United States. We | 
I ot | i St 
I ‘ ou ount there 
i nom n tl land who 
loesn't know that switching a percentag 
of our trade from one country to another 
wont 1 to our productivity or tak 
on t xpand our trade, or 
contract it. Jt can have littl meaning 
at all in the live of Canadian The 
id ind the trade poll of a coun 
tr ‘ nan oO product is 
POssl impo h is n led a 
he possible As it is now, we 
ce ty percent of our business with 
th d Stat Th take fifty-five 
per nt of « export Indeed ome ofl 
our economists hay contended that 
the market offering the greatest chance 
of expansion for us is in the United 
State Would there be loud cheers right 
now if it was announced that we we 
nding trad ni m to the Unite 
State oO xp nd o markets I doubt 
t. In th unt the climate is wrong 
now. T \ danger is that those who 
have created it may unwittingly be cre 
ting ime climate in the United 
Stat here th strong protectionist 
ionvt seen to be growing strong 
But in this field of trade, just as in 
the held of manners and morals, it seems 
to m naking some large emo 
tional rational but self-satisfying ges 


tures. We can always, of course 


make 
hasty explanations to the Americans that 
far from wanting to do less business with 
hem we intend to do more and more 
cession ever ends. Some of these 
self-satisfying understand 


and may fairiy be attributed 


gestures are 


ible enougl 


to a growth in the national spirit, a de- 


ire to fling our weight around some 


wher The real anti-American gesture 
howevel something else. If it gets 
said in 
attribute all the bad 
influences in our way of life to the 


Americans, it will 


into our nationalism—if, as I 


the beginning, we 


leave us a strangely 


holier-than-thou people 
The bey in the schoolroom, the girl 


in the movies, the man in the ball park 


the little crowds that stand outside store 


low in the early fall watching the 
world series on television, have no feel- 
ng of hostilit wy false superiority to 
Americans, but then they are not mold 


of opinion 


If the seeds of anti-Americanism have 


b n our soil for so long, what caused 
thei iden rapid flowering? After the 

the oil was all wrong The Gallup 
poll used to show an overwhelming pro 
Americal nt:ment There was littl 


talk of anti-Americanism in Europe and 


the old guard anti-Americans here had 


small chance to say “me too But now 


different. Brooding over the matter 


I decided to do a little research work 


on a man who, I had noticed, had been 





ik 1 gato remarks about the 
Americans for the last year. The conver 
Sation " faithfully as I can record it, 

nt like th 

Would you mind telling me why, you 


immed so anti-American?” I asked 
I'm not anti-American.’ 


Oh come on now. You know you've 
Well, I think we 

the Americans 
— 


Stand up where and why 


should stand up to 


Look how they blocked us at Geneva 
hen we could have got our off-shore 
hing gents exte nded to the twelve-mile 
shouldnt I 
But Britain and 


t 


be against them? 
France were against 
oo. It was so important to Britain 
House of 


Are you against them too?” 


the matter was raised in the 
Commons 


Well, all right,” he said, looking a 
little testy, “I guess I am 


Then what is it you have against the 


Americans?” 
Why, it’s the 
that man Dulles.” 
Atl right 
les?” 
What has 


all over the world?’ 


state department. It’s 


what have you against Dul- 


everybody against Dulles 


‘No, I want to know what you have 
against him.” 

everybody else in 
he said 


The same thing 


Europe and Asia has,” getting 
irritable He’s a double-crosser 
Whom did he 
“Who?” 


Where and when? Go on.” 


more 


double-cross 


“Suez.” 

“Ah, Suez!’ 
“Yes, Suez,” he said grimly 
I think that tells the story 
who hac 
superior to the 
with a 


Those in 
feeling 
Americans, al- 


Canada always been 
morally 
though 


certain good will, and 


those who had a long memory of anti- 


Americanism, also muted over ihe years 
by a certain good will, suddenly lost all 
this good will and simply couldn't stop 
talking. Oddly though, 
pressed hard they don’t talk now about 
Suez In the last 


enough unless 


election Suez was 


hardly a Canadian issue at all. What 
has happened, though, is that they have 
found convenient pegs to hang their 


hats on that them on the 
aggressive Canadian 


resentment 


seem to put 
side of an nation- 
American 
wheat dumping, complete American con- 
trol of 


alism; the against 
American corporations in Canada, 
the China trade, and the cut in Ameri- 
can oil imports. And if they are in a 
position to be 


opinion molders, it is all 


for the mill. 











| can lick anybody in the house.” 
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It’s a pliers, wrench, clamp, hand vise, 
wire cutter. But more powerful, more 
useful than all these combined! It's 
Vise-Grip—which locks tight onto 
work by a hand-squeeze . . . releases 
grip with push-button ease. Get the 
world’s most famous hand tool to 
make every job quick and easy. 7” 
and 10”, wire cutter optional. At 
your tool dealer's! 


Made by Petersen Mfg. Co. 
DeWitt, Nebr., U.S.A 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 
MONAHAN SUPPLY CORP., LTD. 


Dept. M-6, Toronto, Ontario 





to SUMMER Pie 
Write to ASURE 
CANADIAN CANOE for 
your fully illustrated 
1958 catalogue 


THE CANADIAN CANOE CO. LTD 
PETERBOROUGH + ONTARIO 
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For the sake of argument—Farley Mowat continued from page 15 





defense he ceases to be an 


his own 


mal at all and becomes a vegetable 
of this belief 
chauvinism, if 


\s a natural consequence 
from 
that. I have nothing but 
reat contempt for those of my 


that all 


also. suffer you 
nt to call it 
peers 
pride of 
yuuntry be driven from our souls in the 
brotherhood particularly 
Americans. Broth- 
hood is a fine ideal of course, but when 
subjugation, 


t is something to be eyed askance 


ho demand fierce 
terests of 
otherhood with the 

s only a synonym for 


hen 


Not that I am an isolationist. I foresee 
day, and I pray that it will come 
vhen calculated miuscegenation — will 
imble away all national boundaries 


nd all racial barriers. But in the mean 
willing to substitute the 
that 
chicanery, for the sub 
Right 


time I am not 


ind of unity comes with political 
nd economic 
tance of my dream of one world 
ow | am nationalist, and a red-hot one 
that 
There is no need for me to list the 
incontrovertible 


that we 


ormidable array of 


acts which prove conclusively 


are rapidly being engulfed by the United 


States. Despite the best efforts of the 


professional apologists and propagan 


lists of radio, newspapers and magazines 
undeniable. Even the 


these facts are 


most brotherly amongst us is uncomfort 
them. But there is a need 


attempt 


ibly aware of 
the restoration of 
by speaking out 


for me to 


some honor to my caste 


against this monstrous cult whose sym 
bol is the benevolent image of our good 
neighbor to the south 
Let’s get roaring mad 

Rape is NOT inevitable, and even it 
t were there is no power on earth that 
can force us to take it lying down. I 


say that it is stopped affecting 


Christian 


time we 
spirit of resignation in the 

invasion of our 
that it is 


first 


face of a_ systematic 
ights and and 
is to pick up the 

comes to hand and take a lusty 


time for 


which 


lives, 
weapon 
smite at 
the enemy within our gates. I say it Is 
time we stopped turning the other cheek 
that 
it is time we recaptured something of the 


survival which mo 


ind got roaring mad instead. I say 


primitive instinct for 
forefathers in the war of 
time to tell our too 


tivated our 
812. I say it is 
rational mentors of the writing and radio 


worlds to Zo and peddle their brand 
of tranquilizers to someone else 
As concrete evidence of the fact that 


we are not really the nation of zombies 
which our political and economic guard 
would have us be, I say that we 
ought to immediately start defending that 
undefended border. Let us be 
gin to recognize that border for what it 
not a symbol of enlightened 

but a symbol of gutlessness 


lans 
famous 


really 1S 
civilization 
and shame 
I make this suggestion from a 
position of strength 
able 


unique 
an almost unassail 
one as far as my critics are con 
for they will find it impossible 
little fellow 


from the 


cerned 
to dismiss me as a jealous 
who just isn't getting his cut 
rich cake with which the Americans are 
bribing us. I am getting my cut all right, 
Ninety-four 


from the 


ind a fine fat slice it Is too 


percent of my income comes 
U.S. My income from my own country 
is, of course, a mere pittance since I 


am not beholden to the economic majes 
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ties who hold the power of life and death 


many 


over so 
and | 


dangerous days when such a one is auto 


matically 


I might 


am proud of it 


Canadian writers. I am feeds 


even in these 


Suspect—a free agent own 


of course, be attacked on the come 


nonsense 


grounds that I am biting the hand that 


that this is 


assaulting the 


me—except 


for, by Ameri 


cans, I am biting nobody's hand but my 


readers b 


can simply 


United States 
with me they 


If my 
irritated 


e 


obvious 






“I have only contempt for those who demand that all fierce pride of country be driven out’’ 


consign my books to the remainder 
and them and me 
Yet, oddly enough, there is no 
sign of this happening. On the contrary 
outspoken I become on _ the 
(Canadian-American 


shelves forget about 


as well 


the more 


subject of relations 








i 
a 


‘hq jpn 





- | 


Dtrong and 


foundation of firm training in 
expressed today in the motto of the 
three Canadian Services Colleges: Truth 
Allied to the prestige of the past 

education at university level given by these 
colleges to the officer-cadets of Canada’s 

armed forces. Carefully selected high school 

graduates are trained for challenging 

professional careers as officers in the Navy, 

Army or Air Force, for the responsibility of 


holding the Queen’s Commission. 


MSR oy IT 


bu the FUTUE 
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DE SAINT-JEAN, 
INT-JEAN, PR 
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aditions “wr ZG 


Lonourable traditions pro\ ide the 


SELECTION 
DEPARTMENT OF 
OTTAWA, ONT. 


leadership 


Duty Valour. 


is advanced 


The closing date for acceptance into the 1958 fall classes is 


~ : | 
July 1, 1958. For full information on entry requirements write: 


BOARD, 
NATIONAL DEFENCE, 
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FINEST INGREDIENTS 


TO MAKE 


CHRISTIE'S 


THE QUALITY BISCUIT 








CHRISTIE, BROWN AND COMPANY, LIMITED 





Belongs 
on your 
table and 
in your 


cooking 








Through the viewfinder, you see a once- 
in-a-lifetime shot. Press the release on 
your Bolex, and you know it’s captured 

clear and sharp, to enjoy again with 
your friends at home. 

Bolex cameras are easy to use, and 
thoroughly dependable built by Swiss 
craftsmen to standards comparable with 
those of the finest watch. 

Visit your dealer and examine the new 
Bolex B8 VS Variable Shutter model 
with Twin Lens Turret (below). There 
are three other Bolex 8 mm cameras. 
Prices start as low as $98.50 


You'll make better movies with 


a 


f 
/ 
{~~ 
- 
ee 
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Write for illustrated colour brochure to: 


_GARLICK FILMS LTD. 
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| Nragara St., Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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“What's your name again, honey?” 


























the better the Yanks seem to like it 

This apparent anomaly intrigued me 
so much that I made a private investiga 
tion to find the whyfor. The results are 
revealing, and they bear strongly on the 
thesis of this article. 

I discovered that a very large propor- 
tion of our unconscious enemies have 
come to despise Canadians as a spineless, 
weak-kneed collection of nonentities who 
would not lift a hand in their own de 
fense if John Foster Dulles was to arrive 
in Ottawa tomorrow and _ peremptorily 
take over the portfolio of foreign af 
fairs. They have reached this conclu 
sion only partly as a result of actual 
contact with Canadians. For the most 
part they have reached it as a result of 
reading what Canadians themselves have 
written about the relations between the 
two countries 

“Listen,” one of them told me. “May 
be what we're doing up in Canada isn’t 
much better than what the Russians are 
doing with some of their satellites—but 
as long as there’s that great big chunk 
of real estate to the north of us, occu 
pied only by jellyfish, what else would 
you expect us to do?” 

What else indeed? 

Or, as an industrialist told me (with 
an Eisenhowerian metaphor): “When you 
fellows begin to kick against the pricks, 
we'll pull in our noses—not before.” 

Tourist propaganda to the contrary, the 
fact is that many Americans have about 
the same measure of respect for us that 
they have for the Congo pygmies 
less perhaps, for the pygmies still know 
how to shoot an arrow in their own de- 
fense 

The obverse of the coin is that, on 
those too-rare occasions when even the 
jellyfish becomes a little stubborn, the 
Yanks display the first seeds of a grudg- 
ing admiration 

What would be the ultimate result if 
relations between the U.S. A. and Can- 
ada reverted to the normal pattern which 
exists between most sovereign peoples? 

Obviously, and this is the thing that 
really bothers some of our political and 


economic leaders, we would suffer a sharp 
and immediate blow in the pocketbooks 
of many of our larger corporations and 
business concerns. To some extent this 
would be reflected on the rest of us. But 
this transition period of tightening our 
belts while we became men, instead of 
slaves, would not last long. The crux 
of the whole matter is that we no longer 
vitally need the United States, while she 
still needs us very much indeed, and will 
go on needing us more and more as time 
progresses. We are her last frontier, and 
if we bad the courage to build a fence 
across her path—a fence fitted with toll 
gates—we would almost certainly find 
that we could have our cake and eat 
it too 

The argument that we are absolutely 
dependent on U.S. capital investment to 
keep us going is one of the more gro 
tesque of the many falsehoods which are 
used to keep us in line. We have no 
need to kowtow to Wall Street for the 
rest of our existence. A strong, touchy, 
and independent Canada (how that 
Strains the imagination) would draw as 
much foreign capital as we could use 
and, what is more important, it would do 
so largely on our own terms. We would 
find that we no longer were engaged in 
trading off our mineral resources in ex 
change for a handful of poorly paid sub- 
ordinate jobs for some Canadians. We 
might even—and the prospect is stag 
gering—find Canadians directing, opera 
ting and owning their own industries 
and natural-resources developments 

If we should begin to display some 
nascent signs of guts, I am convinced 
that the net result would be real better 
ment in the human relations between us 
and the Americans. Even the American 
tourist (upon whose good will so much 
of Canadian policy is predicated) would 
be pleased with the change—once he had 
gotten over his first annoyance at dis- 
covering that Canada was no longer a 
dependent state of the Union. 

But, much as I hate to admit it, | 
must acknowledge that I am not really 
an expert in economics. Very likely ! 
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oto by K oe a ; . 
Men who know ale, make it BRADINGS | 


After a friendly game of horseshoes, there’s nothing like a cool bottle 


é r, 


‘man, 


e,? 
‘ ° , 1 , , $ » 
of Brading’s Ale. It’s so smooth and mellow . . . no wonder men who . its 


know ale, make it Brading’s—the first prize ale. Why don’t you? Vi | Il ar 
oe 1 Pe ete mellon 


*FIRST PRIZE ALE 


Awarded a Silver Medal in World-W ide Commonwealth Competition 























































shouldn't have dared to trespass in that antagonize the Americans they will eit 
i at all. However I can at abandon us, or take us over by for 
least point out that there are a score ol Assuming that we do need protect 
lve got nations in the world, some of them ol we will get it from the U.S.A. reg 
miniscu r who treat Uncle Sam less of whether or not we close 
. th a cold rve and who nevertheles barricade our borders The Yank 
a reputation reap material benefits compat . if no choice but to defend us—but 
not nerior to, those fe vh have t them pay the shot. The profits 
oO of Cana t| 
nowy! ‘ : ) very meedly os 
h dget fo 
| S.A ord t th t 
( { d fo ou pict th 
€ ect ti I pt bein 1a 
! | on I We owe the Am l | 
| t \ ratitude f lt | | 
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' ) I ialf afraid lust 1ing promot 
, : ( : y ; ntren ' t} 
Wha . HH f ot 
ho erdash 
ho I except Q N Without the go ll of tl 
Cay B Island oO icrativ 
total ould 
5 ( l | too ( h | 
ie I L ( 1¢ 
{ St ) h tl 
| io 
( aomine rif p 
j | in We t ev 
| ( \ Sa ¢ d h { 
e | ‘ tl I I it 
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( We co probat 
Atk (AMaNn Y 777ES { i tT i 
SINCE 1674 | +} t} ; 
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ns —— ———————ee ——— = oo ee ——— t t I n | I 
acme seen | | : 
A revolution in baby carriages! A revelation to you! | * B | 
. B th 
EXCLUSIVE NEW eB ose 
| on ( if ip W 
- a IM rn I , 101 ‘ IiCCepDL { i) 
SteP-cl!MBING = caRRIAGE | | “ , 
| ™ +} 
THIS AMAZING INVENTION — is available now on i. tuting Ge ‘ 
| I Fo 1 I i 
any of the famous Lk 1 ©-way irriages. Up or | Her \ h | > I ol 
dawn steps, the whee if the Lioy ple U.S.A 
“ Climber” “change position” to follow the ste: W t | only nidon 
while the carriage body rides level. The carriage U.S.A A 1 which the proponen 
is balanced for easy, sure control. If you wish to 2 I ) u ( erica pt ip bef u I 
no 1 1 rhtfty iber. thoug the seldom 
stop and rest, a light pressure on the pusher | “ htf mber, tl h, they ar R 
; ; peopi ure enoug! he same vulneral to logic alone n or 
hoids the carriage in place on the steps. SEE IT— token does the existence of lot of de to knock them over like so many sill 
rpy i vot - ’ laet ne . : . 
TRY IT YOU'LL BE MAZED | R n € ? CKS you require a surcharge ol 
Communism? tion Let the adrenalin flow the 
We must retain the good of the balls bulge. and the red blood m« 
{ S.A it in cost AS 1 shield in th into the head and we may 
battle between East and West If we free tr 
| 
| { 
| | 
. | 
i 
| 
SEE THE.NEW LLOYO “STEP-CLIMBING” CARRIAGES AT LEADING FURNITURE, 
DEPARTMENT, AND BABY CARRIAGE STORES ACROSS CANADA MACLEAN’S 
Lloyd Carriages (alyminum or;steel) are made in Canada by ‘Oh, go back to smoking!” 
HEYWOOD- AKEFIELD COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED ; 
ORILLIA | fel ig vile) 
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Mailbag 


Continued from page 4 


v Peril Deane didn’t see 


yv Why not Philip? 


I was interested in Philip Deane’s dis- 
cussion on the possibility of surrender- 
ing to Russia to avoid a third world war 
(We Can Talk Ourselves into Surrender 
to Russia, April 26) Mr. Deane over 
ooks certain points. History has shown 
that dictators have a better chance of 
taining power by benevolence than by 
opp! 


vith an iron hand (unsatisfactorily, as 


ession Russia rules her satellites 


vents in Hungary and Poland show) 
because she fears them joining the West 


the West surrendered, this would no 


onger be a factor. Mr. Deane offers no 
convincing arguments for assuming that 
Russian rule would be tyrannical 


ARY MOFFATT, WELLAND, ONT 


-“ M temper wore thin at reading 

Philip Deane. He makes me think of 

who has started a fire and 

i jolly good time pouring oil to keep 

it going. When he sees the fire is get 

ting out of control, he yells at it to 

die out, but at the same time he wants 

to keep on pouring oil . MRS. R. 
SWANSON, CLIVE, ALTA 


¥ Philip Deane should be required read- 
ing, as he sets forth so clearly our peril. 


—MRS. W. H. SCOTT, ST. VITAL, MAN. 
New York’s Canadian Club 


In a recent issue Maclean’s published an 
editorial criticizing the Canadian Club 
of New York for allegedly excluding 
Jews from its membership. The editorial 
was founded on testimony given before 
the standing committee on _ external 
affairs of the Canadian House of Com 
mons by a former lieutenant-governor 
of Ontario and Canadian consul in New 
York. Since then, however, that testi 
mony has been refuted and withdrawn 
Maclean's regrets that, in effect, it en 
dorsed this unfair imputation against the 
club THE EDITORS 


Philip next gov ernor-general? 


In Preview (April 26) you list Next 
Governor-General? After all, just why 
should the choice of the Queen's personal 
representative be the subject of a guess- 
ing contest? You have started something 
and there will probably be a Gallup 
Poll. To be sure, good public entertain 
ment! Why not be thoroughly demo 
cratic and let the Queen do the choos- 
ing? But since you started it may I 
name a choice—His Royal Highness, the 
Queen’s husband? He could commute 
across the pond quite easily—a. E. EL- 
SOM MOOSI JAW, SASK 


Wasting time in Ottawa 


In his Backstage at Ottawa (April 26) 
Blair Fraser mentions a freshman MP 
who found he could clear his desk in 
an hour and for the rest of the day play 
gin rummy and listen to opposition 
speeches. Amazing! Surely only a va- 
cant mind would resort to gin rummy 
to pass the time in House of Commons. 
There is a library in the House, also I 
imagine each department has reference 
books about problems confronting gov- 
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"READY-TO-ASSEMBLE" 
HOMES FOR THE NATION 
A = 


+t 


BEDROOM 


Wo 182 


DOMINION $2,990 and $3,370 


No Money Down—Up 


To Ten Years To Pay $38 or $43 per month 


Designs for ‘58 . . . simple, elegant designs and skilful 


Li DS DISTRIBUTED 
ACROSS CANADA 


planning makes Muttart Brand Homes adaptable anywhere 


=F 
















in Canada. The Dominiou, an attractive ranch-style home, KY | | EDMONTON 
featuring 3 bedrooms and the lower cost 2 bedroom CALGARY 
North Star with a large kitchen, are two prime examples | | REGINA 
of Muttart’s styling and design leadership. | | ssc 
The package is delivered ready for you to assemble by | SARNIA 
yourself. The easily handled component parts have PARIS 
been precision cut and pre-assembled at the factory, BRANTFORD 
; PETERBOROUGH 
enabling you to erect your home in a record time, resulting KINGSTON 
in the saving of material and labour. 








NORTH 
$28 or $32 per mont 
S T A $2 No Money Aa a abe 


To Ten Years To Pay 






Mail this Coupon TODAY. 


MUTTART BRAND HOMES 
BOX 567, TORONTO 17, ONT. 

or 
BOX 310, EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Please send me further information, without obliga- 
tion, on how to build my own do-it-yourself home 


on EE eee 
ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION 


*2,195 &*2,495 
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NEW FROM JOHNSON’S WAX RESEARCH 


l ernments The National Gallery is in 
Ottawa and goodness knows what else 
of interest What could I do with time 
like that on my hands and $10,000 to 


boot!—MRS. CECILIA HILL, NANAIMO, B.¢ 
Sacks that are real 
Your attack on the sack (We Declare 


War on the Sack, April 12) could be that 


you are confused with a bag. But here 





one old bag who congratulates the de | t 
gn of the sack The sack do nsec 


more for this old world than any mode 


init the Mathes Malbend deve: ¢ knee | Repellent 


because I was one of the budding young LONGER LASTING UNRREDIET 
gals of Gibson Girl days. And the door an ah 
J Py rons Sain Alene reer ® 
knob or foot placed firmly on the broad — 
of the fem had to be employed to pull | Scams amp sow, ce 
aaron camanr 
the strings up tight enough to achieve » —_ 
the desired look The torso was either - 
pushed up or down. And gals like me Longer protection 
were either a-coming behind or a-going 


in front to accommodate the small wais- |  aggingt iting insects 


a ria 
Yinm Ze | 
7 = a 4 

BY 3) 

\ 





Johnson’s OFF! is the clear, non- 
greasy, liquid insect repellent in 
handy aerosol form—to chase away 
ull kinds of bugs before they bite. 
Guaranteed to protect trom mos- 
quitoes for more than 5 hours— 
protects against black flies, ticks, 
etc. OFF! has ; 1 pleasant odour, is 
resistant to water or perspiration, 
won't rub off under normal use! 
Try OFF! 


Also in shaker type bottle, 


= |ATTACKS germs 


qe in air as it 
stops- odours! 


\ new DOUBLE-ACTION 


/ WIZARD DEODORIZER 
| } 1 i I 1 ruse nant i now fortified with TD-4 
it used to be a flaxseed Dag—and presto ; ; 
ec ] 1 . | ; — Vogue! MARGARET MURRAY, ALASKA ‘ ODOR seein sore? 
need Vou tO ye ny te; acher”’ > HIGHWAY NEWS, FORT ST, JOHN, B.¢ vw poets str Fon gale 

: helps protect 

health, when used 
as directed. Get 
WIZARD today. 


Pine Scent or 
ad | (April 26). I had more laughs reading Spring Bouquet 
new teachers are needed immediately , 


it than in all the Bob Hope shows | PUSK-BUTTON 
Se ee a help solve this pressing problem — ever SawWw.—CLARENCE OSTROM. ALEXAN- HOME DEODORIZER 


DRIA, ONT 















line We enclose a photo {adove) to 
prove that a woman can have a smart 
outfit if she has only a laundry bag o1 
feed sack to work on. Mrs. Ray Sandy 


(left). of Fort St. John, actually used a 





feed bag for her dress. Mrs. Fred Lor 


nie borrowed a laundry bag from me speat 





Louder laughs than Hope’s 
Canada has five an la half million children under 15 years 


of age. lo educate them properly, nine thousand Thanks for I'm Swearing Off Bargains 


by recog izing the value and importa ice of the teacher to his 





, : 
community —by making his community’s , PE 

co By Ward's best booster >) 
school system better than ever, = Nm, nbd 

~ — 
to attract and keep good teachers— 2 1] , 
P ‘ ! ps ‘ AY LEARNING James Hill’s sketch of Ottawa’s By Ward 

by writing today for the FREE booklet, < Ptmnd Market (April 12 cover) has set my fancy . 


‘Education at the Crossroads” free! Neither “les halles” in Paris nor 


As you take your ‘‘Tripl 
those impressive “souks” in North Africa Trip’ through the lovely 
Maritimes this summer, you 
have ever charmed me as much as that will find that in many re- 
Box 200, Station D. Ottawa. humble little marketplace: it was there “ 


Canadian 





Write today to Crossroads 








i bought my first dog. “Mousse” was 
not a pedigree dog, but it was black, 














Pp }, srg fuzzy, small, worth one dollar and mine aie vis - as 
' V1S0P" ' “ nar Patapon Themen 
Vi 3M a, “ y for keeps Each spring, I remem- wonderful provir n one the 
P, wliday 
op ( oar ber, | would run up to By Ward Market Wer booklet. write: A. & us at 
Car i { ‘ 95 att : Nicholson, Dir. Travel Bureau, % 
and ask for “25c worth of pretty flow 3 *’ Chariottet -E 
‘dvisor Rourd AN ADVERTIONG PUBLIC SERVICE PROIECD : ¥ sox MC Charlottetown. P.E.I 0 
d t ers with a bit of Baby’s Breath, please Spend your time where ‘you get 
‘aie t ; the best return. 
9K for my nother s birthday - « — NICOLE 
Rerehnne' yeas _ PRINCE EDWARD. ICLAND 
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The last angry Tory continued from page 23 











| ’ , . « ° . 
| O’Leary’s staunchest friends have been his stoutest enemies — Ilsley, Abbott, MacTavish, Howe 
ninded him of a present-day Chinese gesticuiating as he talks, demonstrating renza noted once, “Grattan never feels down his sport coat he looks over the 
philosopher “who when asked whether his belief in Joseph Pulitzer’s famous re- anything half-way. dispatches, matches quips with the city 
thought the French Revolution had mark that “there’s no man worth his salt As quickly as it comes his anger editor, comments on a story, lays a bet 
ought the world loss or gain replied who doesn't find something in the paper passes. He saunters out through the high on the Friday night fights, then strolls 
t it was too soon to say.” every morning to make him damned old-fashioned book-lined anteroom. into back to his office. He swivels his chair 
But the Liberals are his favorite tar mad And as George Drew’s wife Fio the newsroom. Dribbling cigarette ashes around to an upright ancient Underwood 

The “purification of the party,” he 
rote recently, would “require more than es 


— Presbyterian prayers from Mr FAVO URITE T OASTS THE WORLD OVER 


nmy Gardiner or some sprinkling of 
oly water by Mr. Chubby Power 
Mr. King kept the Liberal party in office 
did not keep it liberal Year after 
with retreats, compromises. con 
other office-holding devices 
ts 
ief concern was power. By the time 
Mir. King had gone and Mr. St. Laurent 


id come there was only a fortuitous 


party was drained of liberalism 


ollection of conflicting ingredients 
iround which] Mr. St. Laurent put a 
loak of respectability 

Four times O'Leary's needling pro 
voked St. Laurent to reply in person 
Yet at was O'Leary who perst aded the 
PM to put up a statue to Borden, a Tory 
predecessor. And e irlier, when the heads 
of ten famous Canadian journalists were 
culptured in stone for a Housc.ot Com 
mons wall, it was the then Liberal minis 
of public works, Dr. James H. King 
vho insisted that O'Leary be included. “I 


l¢ 


vote with the Tories but dine with the 





Grits,” O'Leary has said 
He shares the traditional Tory distaste 





for socialism. Yet he sponsored Charlie In Portugal they say In Holland they say In Ireland they say 
Woodsworth. son of the CCF’s founder - - ed ‘ f ro 


j 


oe 
then editor of the riva! Ottawa Citizen ] va 


for mem yership in the Royal Ottawa Golf 
Club. And when the club turned Woods 


*Proost ‘Slainte 


vorth down O'Leary quit in disgust and 


lid not return for several years 


Bantam in a Homburg 


} 
nl 


His staunchest friends have been 
t enemies Iisley Abbott Mac 
Tavish, Norman Lambert. C. D. Howe 
O'Leary defended Howe so often that 
press-gallery reporters used to say that 


Howe must own a piece of the Journal 








He also attacked him so virulently that 
eting O'Leary on the street Howe 
vould genially bark You damn rascal 
at are vou denouncing me for today 4 
Around ten m evel ekd 
O'Le ilights from Red Line cab 
front of the angular x-story Jo 
ling, a bantam in Homburg hat 
the ghost of a grin in his eyes, and the 
itiness of youth lingering in his str 
Hi litorial sanctum shabby top 
loor room lined with the yellowing Ir 
headlines of two world wars, relics of 
P. D. Ros ind | Normar Smit past 
ident O'Leary sits down at his 
| | k i imb Oo y r. sse 
frequently finds that he | t 
home. When the messenger boy has com 
hasing back from the five 
pair, O'Leary scans his check 
ports on ads and circulation (now 66,304 
nent more than the rival Citizen | ¢ / 
then leafs through the Toronto Glob il anac a Lv ? say 


Mai Montreal Gazette nd Winnip 


Tee oe Corbys — Selected 








4 
= 
probing columnist 
lL ook t this O'Leary exclaims 
apping On forehead ‘What sort of C A N A D A y Y 5 I N C E I 8 5 9 
ot’s p 7 ve in?” He pace PRE a 
ZINE “ 65 
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“MY LIFE IN A CONV 
... How | Escaped 





ine 








Perhaps you never have seen a booklet 
And most likely 
, 

you would cast it aside in disgust if it 


with a title like that 


did come into your hands 

But freshly printed copies of such 
literature” continue to circulate through 
the nails, and through book stores deal 
ing in lurid printed matter and vulgar 
“art.” It survives with the same malign 
durability which, for more than 40 years, 
has kept alive the infamous bogus oath 
of the Knights of Columbus despite 
court convictions of those who circu- 
late it. 

‘My Life In A Convent” is not de- 
signed to appeal to intelligent and fair- 
minded people Its purpose is to poison 
the minds of the gullible and unin- 
formed. It will not influence those who 
have seen Catholic sisters at work among 
the poor and afflicted...in their serv- 
ices in hospitals and orphan homes in 
their numerous missions of charity and 
mercy. It does create suspicion and 
prejudice, however, among those who do 
not take the trouble to learn the truth 

it is for this reason that we say to 
people of good will everywhere: “Why 
not investigate?” Investigate not merely 
in the interests of truth... not merely to 
render justice to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of consecrated women serving 
Christ in the Catholic sisterhoods of the 
world. Investigate, we respectfully sug- 
gest, for your own sake. 

Find out for yourself not only how 
these humble servants of Christ live in 
their homes, but why they choose such 
a life. Ask yourself what it is abour the 
Catholic Faith that could cause so many 
women to turn their backs on the 
pleasures of the world for a life of 
poverty, chastity and obedience. For in 
the answer to this question you may 
find not only a mew respect and admira- 
tion for the Catholic nuns, but perhaps 
a new and better understanding of 
Christ's plan for yowr life. 


SUPREME 





A woman does not choose to become 


a nun only or solely that she may teach 
school, work in a hospital, or engage in 
works of mercy among the aged and 
afflicted. She doesn’t join a sisterhood 
to escape the responsibilities of family 
life. The activities in which she engages 
are, in fact, mere by products of a loftier 
purpose 

That purpose is to strive incessantly 
with all her heart and soul for one thing 
—holiness. She seeks what Christ prom- 
ised when He said 
has left house, or brothers, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands, for my name's sake, shall re- 
ceive a hundredfold and shall possess 
life everlasting.” 


“And everyone who 


If you want to know what really goes 
if you want to feel 
in your own heart the deep Christian 
inspiration which motivates the nuns— 
write today for our Free Pamphlet No 
It will be mailed in a plain 
nobody will call on you 


on in a convent. 


MM-25 
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then, planting his feet on a faded rug, 
he clacks out the lead editorial. 

“The present parliament can [and] 
should dissolve,” he wrote in February, 
“in time to have an election by late 
March .. .” One week later Diefenbaker 
announced the election date: March 31. 

Some opponents questioned the seem- 
liness of a winter election. O'Leary listed 
a half dozen winter elections since 1911 
and wrote that the carpers reminded him 
of the Frenchman “who looked out of 
his Paris window and said resignedly: 
‘There will be no revolution today; it is 
going to rain.” 

When Liberal Leader Pearson returned 
from pondering at his “retreat” to unveil 
his very liberal election platform, O'Leary 
wrote: “Anybody who knows the birth 
pangs of such a statement knows that 
even if Mr. Pearson had produced it all 
fresh from his own mind he would never 
have been able to get it approved by his 
party, let alone mimeographed by his 
slaves in time for a 9.30 press confer- 
ence. If Mr. Pearson was doing some 
thinking while he was away it must have 
been to wonder what his boys back in 
Ottawa were preparing for him Monday 

This master of foreign documents 
must have found this the most foreign of 


all 
Who said that? 


He scatters his fire in all directions. 
One bull’s-eye on the train service from 
Ottawa to Toronto put a diner on the 
pool train. A potshot at Beil Telephone 
prompted that company to examine its 
service. And when his Conservative ally 
on the Montreal Gazette, Arthur Blakely, 
misquoted a poet, O’Leary loosed a light 
satirical shaft: “As John Bright said in 
Paradise Lost, ‘a man’s a man for a’ 
that.’ ” 

His columns are studded with quotes 
from poets and statesmen, obscure and 
famous. Three years ago MacGregor 
Dawson, writing the life of King, noted 
two lines in a book on Laurier by the 
late J. W. Dafoe: 


“Ne’er the living can the living judge, 
Too deep the affection, too near the 
grudge.” 


The author, said Dafoe, was an English 
politician who was also a literary figure. 
Dawson wanted the lines for his book 
He tried to trace their author. He was 
joined in his search by Francis Hardy, 
parliamentary librarian, and two scholar- 
ly correspondents, Grant Dexter, Winni- 
peg Free Press, and Max Freedman, 
Manchester Guardian. It became a liter- 
ary treasure hunt that lasted for three 
years and ended when the lines turned 
up in Grattan O’Leary’s column. “Why 
didn’t you ask me?” O'Leary said. “It’s 
a poem by Bulwer-Lytton called St. 
Stephen, published serially in Black- 
wood’s Magazine in 1860. If you'd look- 
ed in the concluding lines of Morley’s 
Recollections you’d also have found it 
there.” 

He never travels without a book of 
poetry, and attributes the lack of imagery 
i: political speeches today to poetry's 
failing popularity. Once he told George 
Drew: “George, you know the trouble 
with you is you don’t read any poetry.” 

For every situation O’Leary has a 
quotation which he yanks from the files 
of memory without checking. “A writer 
who can’t depend on his memory and 
background of knowledge isn’t worth a 
damn,” he declares. 

Occasionally a reader catches an error. 
O'Leary takes the letter down to Smith’s 
office. “Look at this!” he bewails. His 
hand goes to his forehead, “Good Lord!” 
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O'Leary says, “I would have sworn...” 
“What'll we do with it?” Smith asks 
O'Leary looks up surprised. “Run it, 

of course. It’s good fun.” 


Once J. L. Ilsley, then minister of 


1 » 
tence by sentence. O'Leary re-ran the eee eee 


story side by side with Isley’s comments 
(“Wrong! Utterly without truth!”) 





He explains his policy, typically, with 
a quote from Graham Towers, former 
Bank of Canada governor. Towers was 
briefing a parliamentary committee 
Iwo years ago you said the exact oppo 


site,” an MP recalled. “Can you explain 


that?” “Certainly,” Towers said. “I was 
wrong 

If a politician is wrong O’Leary’s a 
Rock of Gibraltar,” says press-gallery 





reporter Richard Jackson. Once Jackson 
sent in a story quoting Colonel John 
Thompson, wartime director of office * 
economy, a rugged individual who took 

his job so seriously that he ordered cabi pal ar ess an You in + 
net ministers to quit using embossed let- 

terheads. Thousands of dollars were being 
wasted on rugs, Thompson said, decry 


ing “this crazy waste of money 


Ihe story sparked a heated parliamen 
tary debate and moved Mackenzie King : 
to icy anger ‘| was scared Jackson 
says. “I got on the phone to O'Leary 
O'Leary was calm See Thompson 
again he said 


Jackson came back with a list of gov 
ernment rugs and their cost. O'Leary en 
titled that day’s editorial BY THEIR 
RUGS YE SHALL KNOW THEM 

‘Sitting on our cigarette-scarred linoleum : 
we want to know how comes it that Min 
ister of Defense Ralston walks on a rug 
costing $76.65 and Air Minister Power 
$245.95? Alt 


on one at Is that what the 
Force does to people sharpens thei 
sense of beauty ? 

Smith and O'Leary edit each other's 
work. Smith points to one of O’Leary’s 
paragraphs. “Don’t you think that’s a bit 
rough,” he starts to explain. O'Leary in 
terrupts. “Give it to me. I know what 
a Ae as ; @ WIDE PICTURE WINDOWS—SOFT RECLINING SEATS 

4 Ca bd 
Smith brings in his column. O'Leary @ “DOWNTOWN” ARRIVAL & DEPARTURE 


swivels around in his chair. “Well, Nor- @ AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT—NO TRAFFIC STRAIN 


man he says there’s more to it than 


that Smith says I've learned over the 
years that when he insists on something 
he’s right.” O'Leary seldom insists. Dur 
ing the Suez crisis last year when Smith 
blasted the Tory stand and defended Les 


ter Pearson’s foreign policy, O’Leary’s 


sole remark was “A nice piece, Norman Don’t fight the traffic, the weather, the sweep of wide picture windows 
Reporters remember only one time that : 3 
O'Leary killed a story. It was during a and the annoyance of cancelled in your modern CNR Raiicoach. 
practice blackout in World War II. ¢ ? 7 7 . 
> Sees: ten cout of thn commire’s plans. Settle back and relax in care- Arrive fresh and rested as never 
economy, was coming off the ninth green free comfort as vou view this wide before _.. rent a car at destination 
at the Royal Ottawa Golf Club, smoking / 
land’s many wonders — through for sightseeing if you wish. 
$ 
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KNOW CANADA BETTER 





By election, he became part 
of the Bay Street landscape 





information and reservations from your 
Turn to page 69 to find out y 


who this boy grew up to be Canadian National Representative. 
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his pipe upside down. An officious ai 
raid warden came bustling up and ar 
rested him. The story enlivened the first 
edition, then O'Leary ordered it drop 
ped. “This man’s doing an 
job,” he said indignantly 


important 
‘Let’s not make 
him look like a fool for a silly damn 
thing like this.” 

At five o'clock he checks the last edi 
tion and leaves the office. Occasionally 
he stops at the dignified Rideau Club for 
a Scotch and an argument, seldom losing 
Once, contending that the Irish are su- 
perior to the Scotch, he found himself 
pressed by Donald Gordon, CNR presi 
dent 

“How about the battle of Benburb? 
O’Leary demanded 

“Never heard of it, 

“I'm sorry,” O'Leary said firmly, “but 
obviously, if you've never heard of Ben- 
burb, I can’t be discussing the 
further.” 

Iwo days late 


Gordon said 


subject 


Gordon phoned. “You 
growled. “I’ve spent the 
last two days looking up the battle of 
Benburb and blasted 
thing! 

Most nights O’Leary takes a taxi to 
his home in exclusive Rockcliffe—he re 
fuses to drive a car although he buys one 
for his wife. Once, after a tiff at their 
Kingsmere cottage, he said goodnight, 
politely but coolly declined to accept her 
offer of a lift, and walked the fifteen 


Irishman!” he 


there’s no such 


miles to their house in town 

It was a lively household while theu 
children were growing up. “We talked 
politics morning, noon and night,” says 
Moira, the youngest, who married Frank 
McGee, young Tory MP and grandneph- 
ew of D'Arcy. McGee still recalls his 
astonishment on entering the house with 
Moira to meet her parents and brothers 
Dillon, now a Vancouver Province re- 
porter, and Brian, now covering Parlia- 
ment Hill for the Albertan. (A 
third son, Maurice, is managing directo 
of the Aluminum Company of South 
Africa, and a fourth, Owen, a bomber 
pilot, was killed in World War IL.) 
ta says Mc 
Gee. “Here was a political brawl going 
full tilt. Dillon away out in left field, 
Brian staunchly Liberal, and Grattan 
crying a pox on both their houses. It 
was a revelation to me—in our 
what father said went 


C algary 


‘I couldn't believe my ears 


home 
They weren't talk- 
ing as father and sons but as knowledge- 
able defenders of the faith.” 
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Moira remembers her father as a con 
scientious parent, always fun to be with 
but a little erratic. Talking one day on 
the telephone, saying “Yeah .. . yeah 

yeah .” she suddenly had the 
phone snatched from her hand. 
use it again,” her father said, 


“You can 
“when you 
learn how to use the King’s English over 

* He was strict about little else. Neigh 
bors would be startled to see the O'Leary 
burst open 
O’Leary go racing 


doors and the boys and 
around the _ block 
Whoever got back last had to stoke the 
furnace. And O'Leary claimed he could 
run around the block and stoke the fur- 
nace before the boys got back. 

Though today he lives more quietly 
reading before the fire, the humor is far 
from dormant. Callers are regaled with 
the exploits of Timmy, his mongrel 
terrier, which he tried to get on the 
voter's list and failed. About to take off 
on a holiday, he once wired the man 
ager of the hotel he was going to: AM 
BRINGING TIMMY. 

Back and forth went the wires: 


WHO'S 
A DOG 
SORRY. NO DOGS ALLOWED 
SORRY. CANCEL RESERVATIONS 
OH, BRING THE DAMN DOG 


TIMMY? 


Fridays he watches the TV fights, scor 
ing the points himself. He enjoys ballet 
and music, dislikes TV drama (“intellec- 
tually empty”), bridge (“too slow”), 
and cocktail parties (“a terrible waste of 
time”). He fusses over his clothes, insists 
that his tailor take out the padding, and 
complains of an ulcer his doctor cannot 
find. Thursdays, he plays poker, a thirty 
year-old ritual. Losing, he declares that 
no one ever had such bad luck; winning 
its by the grace of superlative skill. 

Once a month he attends perhaps the 
most select club in Ottawa, the Dining 
Out Club, begun by the late Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Sir Lyman Duff 
nine members dedicated to the high art 
of conversation. They rotate as hosts 
and orice a year invite the Governor 
General. When a member once suggested 
bringing a guest, Sir Lyman said, “You 
can bring him if you want to but I won't 
be here. I want to be able to come here 
and discuss anything I want to.” “He was 
right too,” says O'Leary, who misses Sir 
Lyman’s talk—“the finest I've heard on 
land, sea or air.” 
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One of the most articulate, literate 
Canadians of his time, O'Leary never 
went to high school. His father, an Irish 
immigrant’s son, farmed a_ hundred 
stony acres off Irishtown road in the 
Gaspe. O’Leary’s real education was the 
Dublin Freeman's Journal (which arriv- 
ed on St. Patrick’s Day with a sprig of 
shamrock) and the novels of romance 
passed along by his Roman Catholic 
bishop. “We had three pictures in our 
house,” he sums up his boyhood, “the 
Pope, Parnell and John L. Sullivan.” 

He toiled in the Saint John (N.B.) Iron 
Works, and a brewery; tried clerking in 

hardware store and quit to go to sea 
One cold dark night, on the eve of a 
voyage to South Africa, he walked past 
the Saint John Standard. Inside, a light 
vas burning. On impulse he entered. A 

arded man in a green eyeshade looked 
up 

I'd like a job as reporter,” O'Leary 
blurted 

The man surveyed him _benignly 
What experience have you had?” 

None,” O'Leary admitted. Hastily he 
idded, “I'm a very strong Conservative.’ 

Ihe editor smiled and shook his head 
As O'Leary was leaving he called out, 
We'll try you. Go out and find a story.” 
O'Leary came back with a half column 
on the harbor that won him a job 

Iwo years later, in 1911, O'Leary 
learned a reporter’s job was open on the 
Ottawa Journal. He caught the next train 
and was soon assigned to the press gal 
lery. He was twenty-one 

The Journal was twenty-four, the lusty 
creation of P. D. Ross, engineer turned 
reporter, a six-foot athlete who some 
times said he’d sooner shoot golf in par 
than double his profits. Twenty-five years 
before, while on the Montreal Star, he 
had paid four thousand dollars, most of 
it borrowed, for a half interest in the 
Imost-bankrupt Journal. Acting on a 


precept of his erstwhile employer, Lord 
Atholstan get news that people will 
ead out loud to their neighbors’—Ross 


as now on his way to being a million 


re 

Ross was a_ strong’ Presbyterian 
O'Leary was a Catholic. When the vola 
ile issue of separate schools came up 


in the city council O'Leary asked Ross, 
I'd like to know what you think, sir.’ 

Oh, no, you don't.” Ross said. “You 
want me to tell you what to write. Well, 
vou write what you think is fair and 
sensible 

O'Leary took him at his word. When 
Ross in an editorial assailed the Ameri- 
an constitution, O'Leary wrote him a 
letter of rebuttal, quoting Macaulay, de 





Answer to 


Who is it? on page 67 


Toronto’s Mayor Nathan 
Phillips, who was returned 
to the city hall on Bay Street 
as an alderman for 27 con 


secutive years, 1924 - 195] 
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fining Ross’ view as “all sail and no an- mittee, Ross came to see him. “What in rial conference and the Irish rebellion, 
chor.” the world did you write about Sir Fred- in which Ross sided with Britain. Now 
Ross called him into his office erick?” he demanded. an assistant editor, O'Leary denounced 
“O'Leary, did you write this?” O’Leary showed him the column. He Ross’ stand in letters to the editor, which 
“Yes, sir,’ O'Leary said, half expect had simply quoted Sir Frederick, whose Ross ran and in turn denounced. 
ing to be fired. answers had revealed his snobbishness Ross had one code. “Look, O'Leary, 
“From now on, any time you feel like “Oh, my God!” Ross groaned. “Sir Fred he would say, “disagree with anybody 
writing an editorial,” Ross said, “you go erick is one of my oldest friends. Today as much as you please. But don't -say 
ahead, my boy.” at the club I put out my hand and he anything that you wouldn't say at his 
From his press-gallery desk, O'Leary turned away.” dinner table.” O’Leary learned the les 
wrote all the editorials on politics. After “Well, there it is,” O'Leary said. And son. He lambasted Robert Borden for his 
a column on Sir Frederick Williams-Tay that was the end of the matte wartime food report, yet managed to 
lor, Bank of Montreal president, who was O’Leary covered the Titanic’s sinking retain the PM’s confidence 
being quizzed by a parliamentary com the Halifax explosion, the London Impe “Borden,” O'Leary recalls, “was a 
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solid, colorless lawyer so painstaking that 
his staff had to steal his fountain pen or 
he'd never stop correcting his speeches.” 
He retired in 1920 and lived seventeen 
years in Ottawa, playing golf with 
O'Leary and writing editorials that the 
Journal printed although O'Leary de 
scribes them with a shudder as “the dull 
est in the world 

Succeeding Borden came Arthur 
Meighen, who, according to Grant Dex- 
ter had great peculiarities. He would 
only see newsmen he liked and he only 


liked two: Tom Blacklock of the Toronto 


Mail and Empire and Grattan O'Leary.’ 
O’Leary had authored an article a few 
years before calling Meighen the Con 
servative’s “White Hope Everywhere 
that Meighen went O'Leary was sure to 
be asked 

One night O'Leary was asked to 


Meighen’s house on Cooper Street. He 

found the Prime Minister working in the 

library 
“What are 


quired, 


you doing?” O'Leary in- 


Writing my speech for tomorrow 


night in London, Ontario. I'm going to 
announce the next general election.” 

“Good Lord! Could I publish that?” 

Certainly not! It’s top secret.” 

“Do you recall,” O'Leary mused, “how 
Delane of the London broke the 
news that the Corn Laws would be re 
pealed? He scooped the world in an edi- 
torial Doubtfully Meighen agreed to 
O'Leary printing an editorial that would 
break the election the 
afternoon in Ottawa, late for 


papers to pick it up 


Times 


news following 
other 


Meighen’s 


too 


before 


speech 

Next day in Toronto, en route to Lon- 
don, the prime minister was greeted by 
huge black election headlines. A wire 


press man, checking the Journal's news 
stories, had by accident spotted O’Leary’s 


editoria! proofs. “Tonight in London, On 


tario,” his wire story quoted O'Leary, 
the prime minister will announce the 
date of the next general election. It is 
December 6 In scooping the world 


O'Leary had also scooped Meighen, and 
Meighen shocked But he 
O'Leary “He 


was Was a 


gallant fellow,” says never 
reproached me.” 
Meighen wanted O'Leary in cab 


net he 


any 
1925 he 


him to contest the Gaspé seat 


might form. In asked 


O'Leary 


agreed, though Gaspe was the stronghold 


of Rodolphe Lemieux, outstanding ora 
tor and Liberal house leader 

It was a comedy of errors. The Tories 
held their nomination while O'Leary was 


in Australia, a delegate to the Imperial 


press conference. He caught the first ship 
back and found they'd nominated an 
other candidate. He insisted on another 


convention and beat the local man, who 


disappeared with O’Leary’s campaign 
funds. O'Leary hastened to Montreal and 
came back with another three thousand 


dollars 


The Gaspe,” says Arthur Ford, then a 
gallery reporter and now editor-in-chief 
of the London Free Press never had 
such a feast of oratory.” O'Leary cut the 
Liberal vote by five thousand but lost 
the election. it ts one of his few regrets; 
he would like to have spoken in the 
House. If he had, Arthur Meighen says 


“he would now 


D'Arcy 


be recognized every 
McGee of his 


where as the gen 


eration 


it was Meighen, parliament's finest de 





diffident 
and 


like a 


voice 


meekly in front of him 
altar 
lets the rhetoric 

Mackenzie King defeated Meighen and 


Thornton to run the 


bey. Then he raises his 


flow 


imported Sir Henry 
National 


railed at 


Canadian Railways. Conserva- 
tive the appointment 
Cutting across party 


O'Leary wrote that it was high time Con- 


leaders 


once more lines 


servatives grew up and acquired some 
sense 
Tory leaders reviled him as a “rene- 


gade and traitor 4 
For 
fear of 


O'Leary was hurt but 


unrepentant weeks he avoided 
Meighen for 
chieftain. Then, one day he 


dinner 


embarrassing his 
received a 
Meighen 


command to attend a 


was giving 
You know how some of the party feel 
about O'Leary protested 

Meighen’s secretary insisted. On arrival 
O'Leary found that Meighen had placed 
him on his right hand, above his former 
ministers and all other party leaders— 
thus proclaiming his kinship with an 
independent mind. 

In 1927 the CNR formed a 
coast radio network. O'Leary became its 
Sunday afternoon speaker. He was now 
an internationally known writer, London 
Times correspondent and Maclean's Poli- 


me,” 


coast-to- 


tician with a notebook, forerunner of 
Backstage. He and Grant Dexter were 
partners. Dexter did most of the re- 


search. Whenever one received a cheque 
he gave the other half. 

Their three debts 
irked the American ambassador. He pro- 
strongly to Prime Minister Ben- 
nett. Bennett ordered Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton to stop O’Leary’s talks. “I'm damned 
if I will,” said Sir Henry. “This is a free 
country. We'll run a free broadcasting 
system.” Next year O'Leary rapped Ben- 
nett for hoisting tariffs on British goods 
and the PM cut him dead in the Rideau 
Club 


broadcasts on wai 


tested 


Power behind the scenes 


Mackenzie King returned to power and 
O'Leary him continually. But 
when O’Leary’s son Owen was killed in 
World War II, King, then at Quebec with 
Roosevelt and Churchill, with all the 
weight of that meeting on his mind, was 
the first person to telephone his condol- 


attacked 


ences. Two months later O’Leary’s son 
Brian was missing. (He later turned up as 
a prisoner of war.) This time King wired, 
and in O'Leary was shielding his 
wife from the shock he ordered the tele- 
graph company “under no circumstances” 
to deliver the cable to the house 

In 1949 P. D. Ross died, 
years old. He sold the in his 
paper at bargain prices to his top men 


case 


ninety-one 


had stock 


These were the years when O'Leary's 
party influence reached its zenith. There 
was scarcely a day that he did not talk 
with Tory leader George Drew and some 
Tories thought Drew too dependent on 
the man who had collected much of the 
money for the 1948 convention, who had 
made its keynote speech, and helped 
Drew defeat John Diefenbaker for the 
party leadership 

The breach that internecine struggle 


The PM 
has asked O’Leary’s advice and O'Leary, 


created now seems to be closing 


in editorials, is no longer non-committal 
the PM. He applauds him (“He 
takes his problems by the throat”). He 
defends his actions (“What is wrong with 


about 


bater, who taught O'Leary to speak. a touch of drama, or even of melodrama, 
Never write out your speeches,” Meighen in public action, rescuing it from drab 
would tell him At first you'll suffer ness "). Sweetly reasonable, he pleads 
the agonies of hell without a manuscript that the PM's opponent, Mr. Pearson, be 
But once you use it you're chained to it given “a valuable apprenticeship in oppo- 
forever.” O'Leary developed a platform _ sition.” 
style much in demand today. He begins Last October, with the death of presi- 
in restrained tones, his hands clasped dent E. Norman Smith, O’Leary moved 
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into the office of P. D. Ross. 


lesk 


has 
the staff in the Journal cafeteria, 


On his 


are four bells to summon sstaff: 


never yet rung one. He still eats 


till forgets his money and borrows from 


taffe 


h 


r, still argues with reporters over 
cab line is best, Red Line which 


uses, or Blue Line which they use. 


He hi 


MAC 


is tried so long to get them to 
it they think he 
es They also believe that he 
centre-parted black 
Like sO many views of O'Leary, 


owns Red 


smoothly 


ire wrong 


Ross wrote O’Leary’s epitaph when 
he set down the Journal's policy in 
1886: “An independent paper . a 
dependent of party or personal bias 

independent of too much regard 
for its Own pecuniary interests where 
what it thinks right may conflict with 
what it knows to be popular.” 

Ross was a mass of contradictions, 
O'Leary once said, a radical trying with- 
out success to conform to a Tory tra- 
dition. It could be said of O’Leary that 
he is a newspaperman trying without 
political partisan. 


success to be a 
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A rejected lover, McQuout spent ten 


Jimmy McQuout’s 


A lonely log “castle” in the north- 
western Ontario wilderness Is a 
bizarre monument to the unrequit 
ed love of a young Scottish immi 
grant. It has stood for sixty years 
but not a dozen people have laid 
eyes on it. 

Jimmy (Hightops) McQuout ar- 
rived at Ignace, Ont., a small town 
halfway between Port Arthur and 
Kenora, in 1893. Stopping only 
long enough to pick up supplies, 
he struck out for isolated White 
Otter Lake; he was not seen again 
for ten years. 

McQuout walked in the hun- 
dred miles or more, packing all his 
supplies on his back. As soon as 
he arrived at the lake he must 
have begun the monumental task 
of building his castle, complete 
with a fortresslike tower, which 
rose four stories. 

The castle was made entirely of 
green logs that weighed at least 
fifteen hundred pounds each. They 
were thirty feet long, cut with a 
saw and shaved smooth as stone 
with a broadax. McQuout devised 
an ingenious method to lift the 
huge green logs. He selected two 
of the biggest, burned holes into 
them at intervals of about a foot 
and pounded big wooden spikes 
into the holes. Then he stood the 
two logs on end. The evidence 
was that he would roll a log to 


i 
ter | 


years building this wilderness castle. 


bizarre monument 


the base of these posts and then, 
lifting one end at a time, raise it 
up the spiked “staircase.” All the 
logs and flat, hand-sawn boards 
were held wooden 
pegs. The arrangement has held 
the castle together to this day 

At the end of his ten-year exile 
McQuout built a fifteen-foot canoe 
of birch bark for his return to civ- 
ilization. He carried a_ seventy- 
pound pack of furs, worth about 
two hundred dollars. 

He sold his furs, paid for his 
purchases and returned to the wil- 
derness without telling anyone what 
he had been doing. Not long after, 
an Ignace trapper worked his way 
to White Otter Lake and came 
upon the castle. He kept the her- 
mit’s secret until after his death 
in 1918 

Then the trapper told McQuout’s 
story. At nineteen, in his native 
Scotland, Jimmy McQuout had 
asked the daughter of a wealthy 
family to marry him and she had 


together by 


laughed 

“I’m marrying a man who owns 
a castle,” she had said. “You'll 
never own a castle, Jimmy Mc- 
Quout!” 

So he came to Canada and built 
his castle in the wilderness. For 
twenty-five years he lived in and 
with it—alone 

—KENNETH MACGRAY 


For little-known humorous or drematic incidents 
out of Canada’s colorful past Maclean’s will pay $50. Indicate source 
material and mail to Canadianecdotes, Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto. No contributions can be returned. 
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all'the enjoyment your 
offers. You certainly 
t something ext 


Gilbey’s. And 


cost you a Olsraian’ 
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2Parade 


The billy -goal blues 


an Ontario uranium 
ime concentrating 
! 


ie | hom 
on OCa lon 


the impr 


could 
conc 
blue now exclaimed 


ynton bus stop was 


I women shoppers 
ssman pulled up beside them in his 
tnre open the doo Five of 
piled in, thanking him pro 

the rush-hour rescu 


eC 


when the 
maritan silenced them with 
vou women mind getting 


can get in 


fore fh 


silently 


: Ti MARRIAGE] | 
“ THIS THE era 
AT 2? bes 
L* DOUBLE ?-t> J 
=< fs? 


we] 


knew a good thing when he saw it, he 
back to the seller’s wicket In 
learned words he demanded de 
You married 
ok * a 

An ever-loving husband in Rosetown, 
Sask., finished his breakfast the other 
morning and was just about to reach for 
his hat and kiss his wife goodby when 
she whisked off upstairs. To the sounds 
of scurrying about overhead she called 
down, “I just couldn’t bear to have you 
remember me all day in that old bath 


Then down she dashed, flung her 


lf into his arms, gave him a big kiss 
ind sent him happily off to work—think 
fondly of her in baggy sweatsh 


umpled denims and beat-up sneakers 
* * * 


The door-to-doo alesmen drove a 


Hamilton, Ont distraction 


housewife to 


recently when three rang her bell in one 


THATS NOTHIN’- | ALMosT 
GOT BITTEN BY 


otnel 
had her little gi home 
ith the flu As the moth 
Oo top he 

Why d 

the door. ‘Bewa 


cross housewife Mother decided to try 


it and reports that it works like a charm 
* A * 
A long anky soldier 


racks at Calgary 


kidding 


from Currie Bar 
had finally taken enough 
about the tiny foreign car he 


drives | 


us six-foot-three around in. He 


fashioned a large metal handle and 
mounted this on the baek of his midget 
so that the next time somebody asks him 
jeeringly What do you wind it up 
with?” he can say \ key, of course 
and show it to them 

But he has a fellow sufferer in Toronto 
who believes the only defense is offense, 
and has lettered across the rear window 
of his Volkswagen, “Help stamp out 
Cadillacs 

* * of 


An Englishman now living in Port 
Arthur, Ont., who makes a point of not 
letting himself be homesick, was nevgt 
theless cheered as well as surprised to 
come upon a group of teen-age boys play 
Three 
empty tins substituted for wickets, and 


baseball bats for cricket bats 


ing an improvised cricket game 
Their ac- 
cents betrayed that they came by thet 
The Briton’s 
sentimental mood was shattered, how- 
ever, when one batsman hit the ball, both 
batsmen started their runs and one of 


love of the game naturally 


their supporters shouted “Go, man, go!” 


PARADE PAYS $5 TO $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. 
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SWITZERLAND, TOO, KNOWS...THE GOOD TASTE THE WHOLE WORLD ENJOYS 


Dasa OSLER A ES ALTE IRI 


All through the world, the unique goodness of Coca-Cola has won recognition that belongs to Coke 
alone. © In more than 100 countries, over 58 million times each day, people everywhere enjoy the 
good taste and welcome lift of this unusual refreshment. ® Yes, Coke had to be outstandingly 


good tc stand out as it does. @ Have a Coke .. . so good in taste, in such good taste. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... EVERYWHERE 
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